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A new mystery novel by the author of ‘‘The Scarlet Tanager’’ 


THE BARGE OF HAUNTED LIVES by J. Aubrey Tyson 


One of the most successful of recent detective stories, was the author’s earlier work, “The Scarlet 
Tanager.” In his new book Mr. Tyson evolves a plot quite as thrilling but radically different. He 
presents even more weird and oriental, and more baffling conspiracies dealing with the haunted 
existences of eight men and a charming Italian princess and the disappearance of the diamonds of 
Rajiid Buddha. $2.00 

A novel of intrigue and adventure 


THE WRONG MOVE by Anna Robeson Burr 


Around the beautiful and bewitching Kate, who recklessly carried out her motto, de /’audace, 
de V'audeace—et toujours, de l’audace, is woven a story of strange complications involving Kate’s fabulous 
fortune and the mysterious intrigues of tne international relations between England and a Balkan 
state. How far Kate is immeshed in these strange proceedings Philip Napier has great difficulty in 
discovering. Probable Price $2.00 


A delightful new comedy 


MARY, MARY, QUITE CONTRARY by St. John G. Ervine 


Down from London comes Mary who with her whims, her contradictions, her ventures in love 


sets a quiet country town agog and arouses a state >f turmoil resulting in amusing dialogue and laugh- 


able compilcations Probable Price $1.25 


A new book of travel 


DOWN THE MACKENZIE THROUGH THE GREAT LONE 
LAND ; by Fullerton Waldo 


Besides giving a vivid and entertaining account of a trip and steamer through Alberta and down 


the Mackenzie to the Arctic Ocean the author gives an informing and convincing picture ot the re 


sources and conditions of northwestern Canada. Probable Price $3.00 


A new book for garden lovers A new biography 
GARDEN WHIMSEYS THE UNBIDDEN GUEST 
by Charlotte Rider Lomas by Silvio Villa 


All true lovers of gardens will enjoy the 
delighful, whimsical potpourri of flower lore 


and fancy for all the seasons. 
Probable Price $1.50 his coming to America, his love story, his army 


In a picturesque and refreshing style, the 
author pictures for us Carletto’s boyhood in Italy, 


experiences. $.200 
A new work on the various schools of 


jaridicial thought A new volume of physics 


mpeg cla tind A DICTIONARY OF APPLIED 
PHYSICS 


by Roscoe Pound 
In his book Dr. Pound marks the permanent In Five Volumes. 
gains of each movement of legal thought and Edited by Sir Richard Glazebrook 


suggests the way in which these contributions 
“4 ’ Vol. III. Meteorogy, Metrology, and Meas- 


to jurisprudential science may be fruitfully ap- ‘ : 
plied to social needs by the legislature and courts uring Apparatus. With list of contributors, 


of today. 2.25 figures and tables througout the text. $15.00 


For sale at all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Week 


OTHING is more extraordinary at the pres- 
ent time than the way in which public opinion 
accepts either with approval or indifference acts of 
unprincipled violence which at any other time since 
the recognition of such a thing as international 
right, would have been considered incompatible 
with the essentials of public security. The French 
operations in Germany are supposed to be limited 
by the observance of some kind of law, but what- 
ever it is, it does not prevent the French army 
from treating Germany like a conquered country, 
from seizing any cities, territories or property 
which they please and from treating the inhabitants 
to all the brutalities of military terrorism. Yet 
these acts are perpetrated during the existence of 
a legal condition between France and Germany 
which is called peace. And they are defended in 
the name of justice as a penalty for the non-fulfill- 
ment of the terms of a treaty which the French 
themselves admit to be impossible of fulfillment. 
The French government proposes among its other 
little jokes to add to the reparations bill the cost 
of the occupation of the Ruhr. It is comparable to 
assessing against the estate of a wounded man the 
cost of the pistol with which he was shot. 


CONSIDERING the apathy or the complacence 
of prevailing opinion in this country about the 
French behavior, it is encouraging to find at least 
one group of war veterans who understand the 
calamities and the dangers which the French gov- 
ernment is bringing upon Europe. The Willard 
Straight Post of the American Legion in a recent 
address to President Harding raises a cry of alarm 
and proposes a drastic remedy. “If France per- 
sists,’’ says the group of ex-soldiers, “in the stran- 
gulation of Germany’s industria! life and at the 
same time should attempt the dismemberment of 
the Rhine provinces from the rest of the country, 
the German middleground republicans will be 
crushed between the battle of radical communism 
and militarist reaction. ... Another imperialism 
will be fastened on Europe. ‘The nations cannot 
again tolerate the menace to their security con- 
tained in the permanently enforced prostrations 
and dismemberment of one nation by the armed 
forces and economic power of another.” With all 
this the New Republic heartily agrees. The ques- 
tion is what are the nations going to do to prevent 
itr 


THE Willard Straight Post, so far as the Amer- 
ican nation is concerned, has an answer ready for 
this question. It wishes President Harding to call 
a conference in Washington which would be asked 
to fix the German reparation liability at an irre- 
ducible minimum (the figure suggested is $12,500,- 
000,000) the payment of which would be in effect 
guaranteed by the signatories to the final bargain. 
[t proposes in addition a moratorium, a loan to 
Germany guaranteed by the American government, 
the inviolacy of European frontiers guaranteed in 
part by an American military force, limitation of 
land armaments, the abandonment of military 
sanctions and the establishment of 2n international] 
court to which shall be referred all international 
questions not settled by political agencies and the 
execution of whose decrees shall be guaranteed 
by all the signatories. This plan is courageous and 
radical and embodies an honest attempt to deal 
with the many real difficulties of the most difficult 
international snarl which has ever tested the in- 
genuity and good faith of statesmen. In the end 
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the American government will almost certainly 
have to follow this advice and call a new world 
conference, but when it decides on this adventure, 
we trust and believe that the agenda will not look 
as much in the direction of forcible guarantees as 
the Willard Straight Post has suggested. The de- 
crees of such a conference could not amount to any- 
thing better than a rough and unstable compromise, 
and the attempt to stabilize a compromise of this 
kind by guarantees would impose upon America 
an impossible responsibility for forcing order on 
Europe. If the new compromise is to be an im- 
provement on the impossible bargain of 1919 
in Paris, the governments which negotiate it 
should be extremely reluctant to guarantee the per- 
formance of obligations which do not rest on the 
matured consent of the disarmed peoples. 


WHAT objects are the French seeking in the 
seizure of the upper Rhine ports? It is impossible 
to relate this action to the original pretext for the 
Ruhr invasion—the collection of the indemnity by 
distraint. But as a practical fact, the indemnity 
issue is receding into the background. Nobody is 
any longer taken in by the sheriff analogy. The 
French are out for a new arrangement with Ger- 
many to supersede the Treaty of Versailles. And 
if war results they wish to be in a position to carry 
it on with expedition, without asking the support 
or even the consent of the British government. 
With their new positions on the upper Rhine they 
could easily link up with the Ruhr and have the 
British forces isolated, hugging a bit of territory 
far to the rear of the French lines. From this 
point of view the recent French operations repre- 
sent merely another step in the policy of stripping 
off the restrictions of the decaying Anglo-French 
Entente. 


PROFITEERING in coal must be going on some- 
where. The labor cost of mining coal is under 
four dollars a ton; the cost of coal to the con- 
sumer in our seaboard cities ranges from sixteen 
dollars to twenty or more. The anthracite miners, 
in a report filed with the Federal Coal Commission, 
estimate that the excess profits of the coal dealers 
amount to a total of $94,500,000. There is rea- 
son for caution in accepting this estimate before the 
dealers have been heard on the costs of distribution 
and the risks of non-payment of coal bills. But it is 
not conceivable that the average of $3.45 taken 
by the dealers is merely a fair charge for distribu- 
tion. Anthracite coal is a necessity of life, easily 
subject to monopoly influence. So long as it is 
left to the control of private interests, the con- 
sumer will be taxed to the extent of his ability to 
pay, whether by the operators, the railways or the 
dealers. The only escape from exploitation lies in 
far more systematic public intervention than has as 
yet been tried. If private interests are not to be 
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excluded from this public service, at least a strict 
limit ought to be placed on their exactions. 


MUCH to the regret of all believers in popular 
government, Senator Norris’s attempt to diminish 
the interval between the election of a new Congress 
and its date of assemblage failed of passage in the 
House. It would be difficult to propose an amend- 
ment to the federal Constitution which combined a 
clearer benefit with a smaller loss than this bill 
of Mr. Norris’s. The practice of electing a Con- 
gress in the November of one year and of not 
under ordinary circumstances allowing it to assem- 
ble until December of the year following is inde- 
fensible on any reasonable ground; and genera- 
tions of political scientists have instructed genera- 
tions of students to regard these provisions of the 
Constitution as an anachronism. But every 
established anachronism builds up a few vested 
interests and a larger amount of inertia in its favor, 
and these opponents have succeeded in blocking 
for the present the submission of the proposed 
amendment to the state legislatures. Fortunately 
they are not likely to be equally successful here- 
after. The progressive bloc will be much stronger 
in the next Congress and should exert enough 
power to have its way at least to this extent. The 
delay which now exists in bringing to bear a radi- 
cal change in public opinion on governmental policy 
is an extremely grave defect in the mechanism of 
the American democracy. 


ON another page of this issue the Church League 
for Industrial Democracy publishes an appeal for 
funds with which to succor the strixing railway 
shopmen. The strikers, of whom there are still 
about 200,000 unemployed, believe that if they can 
hold out six weeks or two months longer, they can 
eventually win. This expectation may or not be 
justified, but whether they win or not they certainly 
deserve assistance in keeping up the fight as long 
as they are able. It was necessary for some branch 
of labor to resist the increasing tendency of the 
Railway Labor Board to permit the profits of the 
transportation companies to depend upon a lower- 
ing of the standard of living for railway labor. 
The shopmen undertook the job, and while they 
themselves were more than half beaten, their pro- 
test was on the whole successful. The “liquida- 
tion” of railway labor ceased, The shopmen whose 
former employers have refused all compromise and 
demand the unconditional surrender of the strik- 
ers are paying a heavy penalty for a demon- 
stration which was beneficial to others but injurious 
to their own union. They have consequently an 
unusual claim upon the goodwill of those who be- 
lieve in the maintenance of high standards of liv- 
ing for the American wage-earner. 


RUSSIA TODAY AND TOMORROW is the 
subject of the Survey Graphic for March. It is 
a remarkable piece of journalistic enterprise, from 
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every point of view. The contents, edited by Mr. 
Savel Zimand, who has recently returned from an 
extended visit to Russia, include an account of 
the Russian schools by Madame Lenin, an article 
on proletarian culture by Lunacharsky, articles by 
Daniel Novomirsky on the peasants and the revo- 
lution and by Abraham Lozovsky on the new econ- 
omic policy and the trade unions. We have seen 
nothing in recent months which throws so much 
light upon the actual conditions of life in Russia. 
Valuable as the articles are, they come very near 
being thrown into the shade by the strength and 
beauty of the illustrations. We should be sorry 
if any of our readers failed to see them. 


Germany 1914; France 1923 


Ot of the curious illusions under which most 
of us labored after the outbreak of the 
world war was that there was such a thing as Ger- 
man militarism. It was no illusion that militarism 
existed in Germany, naked, strutting, detestable. 
Where we were hopelessly deluded was in ascrib- 
ing it specifically to the German character, Ger- 
man political organization, German culture. Méil- 
itarism is militarism, as we can see strikingly 
proved by the parallelism between French policy 
today and German policy of the first half of 1914. 

The German menace of 1914 was made up of 
three chief elements. The first of these was the 
military-diplomatic clique with its desire for power 
and prestige. The second was big business, at- 
tached to the military-diplomatic party by the 
munitions interests in thefirst place and secondarily 
by ambitions of its own for conquered natural re- 
sources and markets. The third element was a 
people animated by fear of the traditional enemy, 
a fear spontaneous in its germ of national pre- 
judice, but watered into a huge growth by the pro- 
paganda carried on in the press, the pulpit and the 
universities, in the interest of the general staff and 
big business. 

To be specific, the German and Austro-Hun- 
garian army cliques yearned for new worlds to 
conquer, the diplomats and bureaucracy for new 
fields for the exercise of the combinations by which 
they live. German big business yearned for the 
markets and the petroleum of the Levant, the ore 
of French Lorraine, the ports of Belgium and the 
potential food surplus of Poland. The plain, unam- 
bitious citizen was held in a state of suppressed 
panic by a propaganda which built up the great 
bogey of Pan-Slavism. Year by year, day by day. 
the publicity organs of militarism and big business 
dinned into the ears of the naive citizen accounts 
of the relentless advance of Slavic power. Half 
Europe, with a vast Asiatic hinterland, obeyed the 
autocratic commands of the White Tsar. If 
Russia was industrially backward, nevertheless it 
had an immense and prolific population, yielding 
unlimited numbers of fatalistic fighters for the 
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Tsar’s armies. Besides, two great tongues of 
Slavic power penetrated Central Europe to the 
core, the North Slavs of Slovakia, Moravia and 
Bohemia and the South Slavs of Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Bosnia and Croatia. In any conflict these might 
be expected to side with their Russian kinsmen. 
Here was certainly material enough for the scare- 
mongers in the employ of German militarism. 

It is remarkable how closely the French situa- 
tion of 1923 parallels the German situaticn of 
1914. The French army group surrounding Poin- 
caré differs only in color of hair from the army 
group that surrounded the Kaiser. In point of 
view and purposes the two groups are identical. 
The relation to the army of the munitions group 
centring in the Creusot works is identical with the 
old relations between the Krupps and the German 
General Staff. Big business in France is as defi- 
nitely reaching for the coal of the Ruhr as Ger- 
man big business of 1914 was reaching for the ore 
of French Lorraine. The French press, pulpit 
and other organs of publicity are just as energetic- 
ally occupied in building up the bogey of a German 
peril as the Germans were in building up the bogey 
of the Slavic peril. Even in details the parallel 
holds. Relatively to the French the Germans are 
numerous, prolific and backed by a portentous hin- 
terland just as the Slavs were relatively to the 
Germans. As everybody knows now, it would have 
been absolutely suicidal for the Slavs to have at- 
tacked the Germans single-handed. It would be 
suicidal for the Germans to attack the French. But 
the German scaremongers made the plain German 
citizen shudder before an imaginative picture of 
Slavic strength, just as the French scaremongers 
are doing to the plain French citizen today. 

From parallelism in conditions and causes we 
proceed to the equally remarkable parallelism in 
effects. German militarism was eager to strike 
before Slavdom should get its imagined resources 
organized. French militarism is eager to strike 
while Germany is starving and rent by political dis- 
sension. The Central Empires scanned the horizon 
eagerly for a cause of war. Perhaps it was acci- 
dent, not design, that sent the Archduke, without 
a bodyguard, to Sarajevo, where even a fool could 
have known that some superheated Serbian na- 
tionalist would take a pot shot at him. Such acci- 
dents always occur if enough effort is made to give 
them a chance to occur. But how could a private 
killing be made into a cause of war? ‘That was 
simple. The Serbian government undoubtedly 
sympathized with the nationalist movement among 
the Serbs subject to Austria. No doubt Serbian 
officials were to be found in the association in 
which the assassin was a member. Serbia, then, 
could be held responsible, and presented with an 
ultimatum that meant vassalage or war. Thus 
German militarism had solved its problem. It had 
its cause of war and could proceed, as it imagined, 
to the liquidation of Pan-Slavism and the establish- 
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ment on eternal foundations of the German heg- 
emony of Europe. But fate had other designs. 
Let us now observe what the French are doing 
in the Ruhr. Apparently they anticipated resist- 
ance, and proceeded step by step with all the cau- 
tion of an army advancing in the face of an armed 
enemy. ‘The resistance did not materialize upon 
the mere fact of invasion. The French militarists 
waited impatiently for the German government to 
take some action that would give color of legality 
and justice to French aggression. But the Ger- 
man government perversely holds back from the 
abyss into which the French wish to plunge it. Ac- 
cordingly it is necessary to build up a case of con- 
structive guilt. French soldiers are permitted to 
enter hotels and restaurants where they have no 
business and raise a commotion if they are not 
served to suit their taste. Towns are fined if dis- 
orders occur, and if they do not pay, collections 
are made brutally from house to house. African 
troops are brought forward to Coblenz and pre- 
parations are made for distributing them in the 
Ruhr. The French know that the feeling of the 
German population toward those troops, whether 
they are Negroes or only “colonials,” whether 
black or chocolate colored, involves all the fears 
and hatreds of race prejudice. From time to time 
the French militarists thrust their thermometers 


into the seething mass and report cheerfully that , 


the temperature is rising. The French embassy in 
Washington makes public a statement of the 
Foreign Office that the nationalistic movement is 
growing throughout Germany, that the German 
government is back of it, that an uprising may 
occur at any time and that the French will hold the 
German government strictly responsible. And 
therewith French militarism has its cause of war. 
An accidental riot anywhere will answer the pur- 
pose. 

French militarism is today moving toward war 
just as relentlessly as German militarism was mov- 
ing toward war in 1914. Now, as then, the enemy 
does not want war. Now, as then, it is necessary 
to hammer together an occasion. The Central 
Empires would have been content with a little war, 
a triumphal march into Serbia, the burning of a 
few public buildings, the bombardment of a pop- 
ulous city or two. That would have broken the 
prestige of the Russian government and might 
have led to revolution and the break up of the 
Russian Empire. The French will be content with 
a little war, a bloodless parading through unde- 
fended territory, a few bombs dropped on Berlin, 
etc. That would break the prestige of the Ger- 
man government, enable the French to set up an 
independent Rhine Republic and perhaps produce 
a revolution that would split off South Germany 
from Prussia. French militarism is not essentially 
bloodthirsty. Neither was that of Germany in 
1914. Militarism is after results and would pre- 
fer to get them at a low cost. 
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Here the parallel ends, for the present. The 
Germans are trying harder than Serbia did to 
avoid giving occasion for war. They have no 
great circle of alliances to support their cause. 
German militarism encountered its own annihila- 
tion instead of the pleasant progress in prestige it 
had anticipated. French militarism, so far as 
any mortal eyes can see, can accomplish its will. 
Unless, indeed, fate has other designs. 

If fate has designs of its own they are likely to 
work themselves out through the revulsion of the 
peoples against militarism. It is a very brief time 
since the peoples of Europe had a charce to esti- 
mate the infinite mischief that can be wrought by 
scheming generals, politicians and financiers, ruth- 
less criminals placed by unhappy accident in the 
control of the destinies of mighty nations. The 
mass of the population is slow to learn a lesson 
and quick to forget it. But we have seen proof in 
Eastern Europe that a population can awaken in 
the end, to the lasting discomfiture of the cliques 
that seek to trade the blood of the people for their 
private gain. 


Due Process of Lawin Arkansas 


HE Supreme Court has recently handed down 

an extremely important opinion written by 
Mr. Justice Holmes with Justices McReynolds 
and Sutherland dissenting, which raises a most 
dificult and dubious question with respect to in- 
dividual rights under the federal Constitution. 
Five Negroes were convicted and sentenced to 
death for murder by an Arkansas court. ‘They 
appealed to a District Federal Court which re- 
fused to interfere, but the presiding judge certi- 
fied that there was probable cause for allowing the 
appeal. The ground of the petition for the writ 
is that the proceedings in the state court, although 
a trial in form, were only a form and that the 
appellants were hurried to conviction under the 
pressure of a mob without any regard for their 
rights and without according to them due pro- 
cess of law. The Supreme Court reversed the 
order of the District Court and asked the District 
judge “to find out whether the facts as alleged 
are true.’ The story told by Mr. Justice Holmes, 
based on the statement of the petitioners, is so 
astonishing and, if true, throws such a glare of 
light on social conditions in Arkansas that we re- 
produce it in full. ( 

“The case stated by the petition is as follows, 
and it will be understood that while we put it in 
narrative form, we are not affirming the facts to 
be as stated but only what we must take them to be, 
as they are admitted by the demurrer: On the 
night of September 30, 1919, a number of colored 
people assembled in their church, were attacked 
and fired upon by a body of white men, and in the 
disturbance that followed a white man was killed. 
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The report of the killing caused great excitement 
and was followed by the hunting down and shoot- 
ing of many Negroes, and also by the killing on 
October 1 of one Clinton Lee, a white man, for 
whose murder the petitioners were indicted. They 
seem to have been arrested with many others on 
the same day. The petitioners say that Lee must 
have been killed by other whites, but that we leave 
on one side as what we have to deal with is not 
the petitioners’ innocence or guilt but solely the 
question whether their constitutional rights have 
been preserved. ‘They say that their meeting was 
to employ counsel for protection against extortions 
practiced upon them by the landowners and that 
the landowners tried to prevent their effort, but 
that again we pass by as not directly bearing upon 
the trial. It should be mentioned, however, that 
O. S. Bratton, a son of the counsel who is said to 
have been contemplated and who took part in the 
argument here, a:civing for consultation on Octo- 
ber 1, is said to have barely escaped being mobbed; 
that he was arrested and confined during the month 
on a charge of murder and on October 31 was 
indicted for barratry, but later in the day was told 
that he would be discharged but that he must leave 
secretly by a closed automobile to take the train 
at West Helena, four miles away, to avoid being 
mobbed. It is alleged that the judge of the Court 
in which the petitioners were tried facilitated the 
departure and went with Bratton to see him safely 
off. 

“A Committee of Seven was appointed by the 
Governor in regard to what the committee called 
the ‘insurrection’ in the county, The newspapers 
daily published inflammatory articles. Of’ the 7th 
a statement by one of the committee was made 
public to the effect that the present trouble was ‘a 
deliberately planned insurrection of the Negroes 
against the whites, directed by an organization 
known as the “Progressive Farmers’ and House- 
hold Union of America” established for. the pur- 
pose of banding Negroes together for the killing 
of white people.’ According to the statement the 
organization was started by a swindler to get 
money from the blacks. 

“Shortly after the arrest of the petitioners a 
mob marched to the jail for the purpose of lynch- 
ing them but were prevented by the presence of 
United States troops and the promise of some of 
the Committee of Seven and other leading officials 
that if the mob would refrain, as the petition puts 
it, they would execute those found guilty in the 
form of law. The Committee’s own statement 
was that the reason that the people refrained from 
mob violence was ‘that this Committee gave our 
citizens their solemn promise that the law would 
be carried out.’ According to affidavits of two 
white men and the colored witnesses on whose 
testimony the petitioners were convicted, produced 
by the petitioners since the last decision of the 
Supreme Court hereafter mentioned, the Commit- 
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tee made good their promise by calling colored wit- 
nesses and having them whipped and tortured until 
they would say what was wanted, among them be- 
ing the two relied on to prove the petitioners’ guilt. 
However this may be, a grand jury of white men 
was organized on October 27 with one of the 
Committee of Seven and, it is alleged, with many 
of a posse organized to fight the blacks, upon it, 
and on the morning of the 29th the indictment was 
returned. On November 3 the petitioners were 
brought into Court, informed that a certain lawyer 
was appointed their counsel and were placed on 
trial before a white jury—blacks being systemati- 
cally excluded from both grand and petit juries. 
The Court and neighborhood were thronged with 
an adverse crowd that threatened the most danger- 
ous consequences to anyone interfering with the 
desired result. The counsel did not venture to de- 
mand delay or a change of venue, to challenge a 
juryman or to ask for separate trials. He had had 
no preliminary consultation with the accused, called 


“no witnesses for the defence although they could 


have been produced, and did not put the defendants 
on the stand. The trial lasted about three- 
quarters of an hour and in less than five minutes 
the jury brought in a verdict of guilty of murder 
in the first degree. According to the allegations 
and afhidavits there never was a chance for the 
petitioners to be acquitted; no juryman ould have 
voted for an acquittal and continued to live in 
Phillips County and if any prisoner by any chance 
had been acquitted by a jury he could not have 
escaped the mob. 

‘‘The averments as to the prejudice by which the 
trial was environed have some cor: -oboration in ap- 
peals to the Governor, about a year pater, earnestly 
urging him not to interfere with the execution ¢@f 
the petitioners. One came from five members of 
the Committee of Seven, and stated in addition to 
what has been quoted heretofore that ‘all our citi- 
zens are of the opinion that the law should take its 

ourse.’ Another from a part of the American 
Lee protests against a contemplated commuta- 
tion of the sentence of four of the petitioners and 
repeats that a ‘solemn prothise was given by the 
Jeading citizens of the community that if the guilty 
parties were not lynched, and let the law take its 
course, that justice would be done and the majesty 
of the law upheld.’ A meeting of the Helena 
Rotary Club attended by members representing, as 
it said, seventy-five of the leading industrial and 
commercial enterprises of Helena, passed a resolu- 
tion approving and supporting the action of the 
—_— Legion post. The Lions Club of Helena 

t a meeting attended by members said to represent 
date of the leading industrial and commercial 
enterprises of the city passed a resolution to the 
same effect. In May of the same year, a trial of 
six other Negroes was coming on and it was rep- 
resented to the Governor by the white citizens and 
officials of Phillips County that in all probability 
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those Negroes would be lynched. It is allegea that 
in order to appease the mob spirit and in a measure 
secure the safety of the six the Governor fixed the 
date for the execution of the petitioners at June 10, 
1921, but that the execution was stayed by proceed- 
ings in Court; we presume the proceedings before 
the Chancellor to which we shall advert. 

“In Frank v. Mangum, 237 U. S. 309, 335, it 
was recognized of course that if in fact a trial is 
dominated by a mob so that there is an actual inter- 
ference with the course of justice, there is a de- 
parture from due process of law; and that ‘if the 
State, supplying no corrective process, carries into 
execution a judgment of death or imprisonment 
based upon a verdict thus produced by mob domina- 
tion, the State deprives the accused of his life or 
liberty without due process of law.’ We assume in 
accordance with that case that the corrective pro- 
cess supplied by the State may be so adequate that 
interference by habeas corpus ought not to be al- 
lowed. It certainly is true that mere mistakes of 
law in the course of a trial are not to be corrected 
in that way. But if the case is that the whole 
proceeding is a mask—that counsel, jury and judge 
were swept to the fatal end by an irresistible wave 
of public passion, and that the State Courts failed 
to correct the wrong, neither perfection in the 
machinery for correction nor the possibility that 
the trial court and counsel saw no other way of 
avoiding an immediate outbreak of the mob can 
prevent this Court from securing to the petitioners 
their constitutional rights. 

“In this case a motion for a new trial on the 
ground alleged in this petition was overruled and 
upon exceptions and appeal to the Supreme Court 
the judgment was affirmed. ‘The Supreme Court 
said that the complaint of discrimination against 
petitioners by the exclusion of colored men from 
the jury came too late and by way of answer to 
the objection that no fair trial could be had in the 
circumstances, stated that it could not say ‘that 
this must necessarily have been the case’; that 
éminent counsel was appointed to defend the peti- 
tioners, that the trial was had according to law, 
the jury correctly charged, and the testimony legal- 
ly sufficient. On June 8, 1921 two days before the 
date fixed for their execution, a petition for habeas 
corpus was presented to the Chancellor and he 
issued the writ and an injunction against the exe- 
cution of the petitioners; but the Supreme Court 
of the State held that the Chancellor had no juris- 
diction under the state law whatever might be the 
law of the United States. The present petition 
perhaps was suggested by the language of the 
Court: ‘What the result would be of an applica- 
tion to a Federal Court we need not inquire.’ It 
was presented to the District Court on September 
21. We shail not say more concerning the cor- 
rective process afforded to the petitioners than that 
it does not seem to us sufficient to allow a Judge 
cf the United States to escape the duty of examin- 
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ing the facts for himself when, if true as alleged, 
they make the trial absolutely void. We have con- 
fined the statement to facts admitted by the de- 
murrer. We will not say that they cannot be met, 
but it appears to us unavoidable that the District 
Judge should find whether the facts alleged are 
true and whether they can be explained so far as 
to leave the state proceedings undisturbed.” 


Fundamentals in Education 


HE dismay of the President of the Carnegie 

Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing at the discovery that the United States was 
spending about a billion dollars a year on public 
education in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and twenty is superficially an occasion for mirth. 
The retort that most naturally occurs to mind is 
the flippant query: ‘‘Ain’t it awful?” A billion 
dollars that might have gone for battle-ships or to 
increase the army, or for tobacco, or to increase 
the efficiency of the boot-legging industry, or to 
supply needed capital for the equipment of rail- 
ways has gone into teaching millions of children. 
Think of it! We have been living heedlessly, reck- 
lessly in this era of unparalleled educational ex- 
travagance. The average citizen has gone about 
his business without once “viewing with alarm” 
this evidence of our entrance upon an insidious 
downward course. If he had known that educa- 
tional expenditure had risen seven hundred per- 
cent while national income had increased only a 
paltry five hundred percent, he might even, in his 
thoughtless way, have “pointed with pride”’ to this 
proof of interest in our public schools. Now he 
knows better. 

The condition of affairs is made still more 
ominous by the fact that while the increase in at- 
tendance in the elementary schools has about kept 
pace with the growth of the population, the high 
school population has increased a thousand-fold. 
Children aren’t leaving school to go into shops, 
offices, factories and farms at the age of twelve or 
fourteen anything like as much as they used to do. 
If this keeps on (and if immigration continues to 
be restricted) who is going to do the hard, rough 
and dirty work of this country? Already more 
and more youth are insisting that they want a col- 
lege as well as a high school education. Well may 
we ask, “Where is this thing going to end?” And 
there is the interest of the tax-payer to consider; 
it is well known that the greater part of the taxes 
—direct taxes that is to say—are paid by the bet- 
ter-to-do members of the community, the respons- 
ible pillars of society, who have but few children 
anyway, and many of whem have private schools 
for the children where they pay tuition besides 
taxes. The larger part of the parents who send 
their children to the public schools pay next to no 
taxes—direct taxes. Truly a parlous state of af- 
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fairs, men and brothers. President Pritchett 
comes none too soon to the rescue. 

While such flippancy is justifiable enough, it is 
not wholly opportune. It is not a matter of levity 
that many citizens of wealth will agree in their 
clubs that Mr. Pritchett is thoroughly sound and 
that many radicals will seize upon these utterances 
as further proof that the great Foundations re- 
present a conspiracy on the part of capital to sec- 
ure control of popular education. There is enough 
class division and mutual suspicion as it is; the 
flames do not need feeding. But the truly serious 
thing is that any such discussion as that of the 
report distracts attention and thought from just 
the concerns that do demand inquiry and criticism. 
To say that one of our great troubles is that too 
many youth go to school, distracts attention from 
the unsolved problem of better individual adapta- 
tion of education to the needs of those who attend. 
To say that the remedy for the existing congestion 
of studies and existing uncertainty of aim and 
method is to contract the curriculum, to confine it 
to the few things regarded by Messrs. Smith, Jones 
and Pritchett as “fundamental” is to shirk one of 
the most difficult intellectual problems that exists 
today: the development of a curriculum at once 
rich and unified. Just because there is sc much to 
criticize in existing public education, just because 
there is force in the charges which the report 
makes—much more force than novelty—it is 
serious that haphazard, superficial and inherently 
impossible remedies should be suggested. 

As for the number of children and youth in 
schools: The report says that “in no country in 
the world does so large a proportion of the energy 
of the teaching profession devote itself to the 
tedious task of lifting ill-prepared children and 
youths through courses of study from which they 
gain little or no good.’ Our acquaintance with 
the world is not sufficient to permit us such sweep- 
ing generalizations, but without any reference to 
other countries there is a serious problem indi- 
cated. It is the problem of discovering studies 
and methods which will be adapted to the multi- 
tude of individual children and youth from all 
classes of society who now go to school. But to 
President Pritchett there is no genuine social and 
intellectual problem in this state of affairs; no 
question for continued experimentation and hard 
intellectual work. The whole affair is already 
diagnosed: the schools are “overcrowded.” The 
remedy is already known: fewer children should 
go to school. 

It is generally admitted that the twelve years of 
the elementary and secondary schools naturally 
divide into periods of six-and-six. Theoretically 
children would finish the first period at the age of 
twelve. But make it fourteen years of age. We 
pray the reader to call up in imagination as many 
actual children as possible of the ages from twelve 
to fourteen. Then let him imagine that the school- 
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ing of these children now terminates. What have 
they got? How much is it possible for them to 
get at this age even if teaching were much im- 
proved? ‘Then let him ask himself what are the 
prospects of our future society, we shall not even 
say democracy, when schooling ends for the great 
mass of human beings at this stage of maturity? 
If he thinks at all, he will admit that their future 
will be determined almost exclusively not by educa- 
tion but by accident. ‘The notion that schooling 
should end for all but the ablest and most fortun- 
ate at twelve or fourteen years of age is a mon- 
strous survival of everything that we as Ameri 
cans are committed to getting away from. It re- 
presents an abdication of social intelligence and 
nurture; a surrender of society to blind chance 
with the odds all on the side of those already fav- 
ored by fortune. 

Nevertheless no sensible person will claim that 
the greater number now in school get from it what 
they should get. Mr. Pritchett says that the 
schools “‘retain’’ great numbers who are ill-suited 
for formal study but who have marked ability in 
other fields of study. This is true. But is the 
moral that they should be turned loose at an im- 
mature age or that schools should adapt them- 
selves to dealing with these other forms of ability 
as well as with those that manifest themselves in 
formal study? If this question had even been 
asked it is safe to say that the entire discussion of 
the present situation would have been radically 
other than what is now given. 

Schoolmen in the field were long ago forced to 
recognize, as greater numbers of pupils came to 
them and came to them from sections of the com- 
munity not habituated to education, that the old 
formal studies would not meet the need of large 
numbers. They began experimenting to find out 
what studies and what methods would meet it. 
Mr. Pritchett gains an easy and useless victory by 
his statement of the idea underlying the enrich- 
ment of the curriculum. According to him it is 
the notion that every child should study a little bit 
of everything. But as a matter of fact the present 
undoubted congestion and consequent superficiality 
of instruction has a totally other source. It is the 
product of reaching out to discover, with little in 
the past to give any aid, just what studies and 
metheds will reach the mass of children, as over 
against those of a group selected from the intel- 
lectual class. 

No very positive result has been yet achieved. 
The older type of education has behind it a history 
of two thousand years. The new type has not 
succeeded in thirty or forty years in finding a 
scheme of instruction as well adapted to the indi- 
viduals of an unselected mass as the older one was 
to those of a selected class. This is unfortunate, 
but hardly surprising. But to urge as a solution 
a return to the “intellectual” standpoint and aim 
of the older type only indicates that the rudiments 
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of the problem have not been grasped. Mr. 
Pritchett’s attack should have been directed not 
against the schools but against the forces which 
are changing society. ‘That elementary education 
should consist of the “fundamentals” is as true as 
gospel. But whenever. we find a person who is 
quite sure that he already knows the fundamentals 
of modern life and education, we find also a person 
who thinks fundamentally in terms of past epochs 
of history. He thinks he is thinking when he is 
only railing against the fundamental forces which 
are making modern society. It does not follow 
that these forces are good because they are 
modern. But it does follow that they cannot be 
ignored; advice to return to the principles of a 
past age when the forces that made that age are 
past is futile and barren. 

Attempt to act upon the advice merely inures 
to the advantage of one present class and the dis- 
advantage of another. There is no danger or, if 
you please, there is no hope of a return to the 
schooling of even forty years ago. But there is 
danger that utterances like those of the report 
will give added force to a movement to curtail the 
schooling of all but the well-to-do children of the 
community and to foist upon the schools a narrow 
trade training so as to keep children in the social 
stratum of their parents. There is waste enough 
and confusion enough in our public education. But 
it has been saved so far from these infinitely 
greater evils. A transitional and often incoherent 
society has reflected itself in a transitional and 
confused education. Coherency and unity are 
badly needed. But they will not be found in 
methods which turn present forces into fixed chan- 
nels of division. We need to discover funda- 
mentals just as we need to spend a good deal more 
than a billion of dollars upon our schools and to 
keep many more much longer in schools than we 
now keep them. These needs require for their 
fulfillment faith in humanity and faith in inquiry 
and continued experimentation. Social snobbish- 
ness, fear for the pocket of the tax-payer and com- 
placent assurance that fundamentals are already 
known render only a disservice. 


The Supreme Court Again 


BOUT once in twenty years there is a public 
agitation of greater or less extent to take 
from the Supreme Court the power to declare acts 
of Congress unconstitutional. Perhaps because of 
the great prestige of the court, or because more 
dramatic issues distract attention, or because the 
court never answers back, the agitation blows it- 
self out and the court goes on. Certainly since 
the first great effort to subordinate the court in 
the impeachment of Justice Chase there has been 
no serious effort to curtail its powers. 
The agitation is now renewed chiefly because 
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chance has given Mr. Harding the opportunity of 
appointing a majority of the court and determin- 
ing its complexion for a decade. It is not strange 
that the political forces which knocked loudly on 
the door at the last election should find distasteful 
the thought of the dead hand acting through the 
court. Nor can we regard the idea that the court 
exercises power of vast political significance as the 
outgrowth of original sin when we recollect that 
the present Chief Justice himself urged the election 
of Mr. Harding on the ground of the appointments 
which the next President would have the opportu- 
nity to make. , 

On this occasion the agitation is centering about 
a bill introduced into the Senate by Mr. Borah 
and into the House by Mr. Woodruff to the effect 
that except in those cases where the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court is expressly conferred by the 
Constitution—cases in which representatives of 
foreign nations or the states themselves are parties 
—it shall require the concurrence of seven mem- 
bers of the court to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional. A constitutional amendment has 
also been proposed by Mr. Frear giving Congress 
the power to fix the number of judges who must 
concur in such a decision and the power to recall 
any judge or judicial decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Borah’s bill is so clearly unconstitutional 
that we suspect he introduced it more with the 
thought of keeping the issue alive than the hope 
of relieving the pain caused by five to four de- 
cisions, as he states in the Congressional Record. 
The Constitution vests the judicial power of the 
United States in a Supreme Court and such other 
courts as Congress shall establish. The judicial 
power extends to all cases arising under the Con- 
stitution, and quite apart from the question of his- 
torical justification it has been accepted for a cen- 
tury as within the scope of the judicial power to 
determine whether or not an act of Congress is 
in conformity with the Constitution. The Consti- 
tution further provides that except for the cases 
where states or representatives of foreign nations 
are parties the Supreme Court shall have such 
appellate jurisdiction subject to such regulations as 
Congress may direct. It is as an exercise of the 
power of Congress over the appellate jurisdiction 
of the court that Mr. Borah supports his bill. 

But Mr. Borah forgets that while Congress may 
limit the appellate jurisdiction of the court, and 
perhaps even deny it any appellate jurisdiction 
whatever, Congress cannot when once it has con- 
ferred jurisdiction upon the Supreme Court, or 
any other court, direct it as tc how it shall exer- 
cise its judicial power. This is precisely what Mr. 
Borah is attempting to do. For if the Supreme 
Court divides six to three in favor of affirming or 
reversing the judgment of a lower court on the 
ground that an act of Congress involved in the 
case is unconstitutional, under Mr. Borah’s bill 
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this judgment cannot be entered because seven 
judges do not concur. Presumably the Borah bill 
requires that a judgment based upon the decision 
that the law is constitutional must be entered and 
therefore makes it the duty of the court to exercise 
its judicial power in a manner contrary to the 
court’s decision, but as ordered by Congress. 

The power to decide a case arising under the 
Constitution is vested by the Constitution in the 
court to which jurisdiction is given. Congress is 
given power to determine what court that shall 
be. But Congress has no power to take from the 
court the determination of any case because the 
judges have not reached a certain degree of un- 
animity, and direct what the determination of it 
shall be. Such an attempt is an unequivocal inter-. 
ference with the judicial power and beyond the 
powers delegated by the Constitution to Congress. 

Mr. Borah argues that because Congress has 
provided the number of justices which shall con- 
stitute a quorum, it may determine the number 
which shall concur to reach a certain decision. It 
is by no means certain that Congress has the power 
to determine what shall be a quorum of the court. 
But if it has, it is as an incident of the power 
given to Congress to determine the number of 
justices on the court. Having fixed that number, 
it may be argued, Congress may properly require a 
certain proportion of the justices to be present, or 
else its power to determine the numerical member- 
ship of the court may be frustrated. But such a 
requirement is by no conceivable process of reason- 
ing analogous to an attempt by Congress to direct 
a court how it shall dispose of a case properly 
before it. This as we have said is a direct and 
unconstitutional interference with the exercise of 
the judicial power. 

On the broader question whether it is advisable 
to limit the great power of the judiciary over legis- 
lation, opinions may reasonably differ. If Mr. 
Borah’s bill were in the form of a constitutional 
amendment—extended as it might properly be to 
state legislation challenged as violative of the due 
process of law clause—we should be inclined to 
feel that it was merely writing into the Constitu- 
tion a doctrine which the court itself has announced 
and often honored in the breach: that every doubt 
shall be resolved in favor of the constitutionality 
of a law and that no law shall be declared uncon- 
stitutional which is not clearly so. 

Surely the fact that three or four judges of 
the court consider the law constitutional should 
raise enough doubt in the minds of their brethren 
to bring the rule into operation. The fact is, how- 
ever, that it does not, and the capacity to see any 
virtue in a view which opposes one’s deep-seated 
convictions is so rare that one may well doubt 
whether the rule is ever capable of being imposed 
by the court as a restraint upon its own action. 

The ideal would be the rule so imposed, but 
danger lies in the period of waiting for this extent 
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of judicial education. It is becoming generally be- 
lieved that a great number of constitutional de- 
cisions turn upon the court’s view of what is best 
for the country, upon questions of degree or upon 
what are believed to be economic facts, and it is 
a great strain upon the political capacity of the 
country to have legislation declared invalid because 
of views which four members of the court and 
“half their fellow countrymen believe to be 
wrong.” ‘The prestige of the court is very great 
and the country will accept a great deal of guid- 
ance from it, but a house divided against itself 
cannot stand. ‘The danger which the court runs 
is in provoking some such sweeping impairment of 
judicial independence as that proposed by Mr. 
Frear. We can see little harm and much virtue 
in a constitutional requirement that the court act 
with some degree of unanimity on questions where 
it, itself, has said that it will not act unless the 
case is clear. 

To be sure such an amendment might result in 
more seven to two decisions against legislation for 
reasons which Mr. Hennessy might have elicited by 
asking Mr. Dooley why there were never more 
than four members of the Supreme Court dissent- 
ing. But this is in the future. 

Mr. Frear’s sweeping proposals for the recall 
of the judges and the decisions of the court go far 
beyond the justification of experience. The debate 
becomes a conflict of speculation and _ political 
dogma which adds little to Dr. Jolinson’s famous 
reply. 

“Sir,” said Boswell—or words to this effect— 
“when I reflect upon the ills which the amatory in- 
stincts bring upon the human race, I am led to con- 
clude that they far outweigh the useful purposes 
served by them.” 

“Sir,” replied the Doctor, “I do not agree with 
you.” And there the matter rests. 
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The Progressives 


to ask whether the Progressives merely 

marched up the hill and marched down again. 
A fairly strong prima facie case could be made 
out that they first demonstrated against the Old 
Guard and next demonstrated against themselves, 
the latter demonstration being their failure to offer 
the country a comprehensive and concrete program 
in place of the wobbly, hit or miss program pre- 
sented by the administration of President Harding 
and the adminisiration leaders in Congress. 

There was the November election. It gave 
powerful momentum to the Progressive cause, far 
more than the Progressives really expected. There 
was the triumphant and expectant Conference of 
Progressives in Washington about three weeks 
later, on December Ist and 2nd. And then there 
was what? Mr. Darling sent broadcast some 
weeks ago a cartoon that many observers thought 
penetrating and sardonically revealing. It was one 
of his serial efforts. First came a large company 
of heralds, joyously tooting for the attention of 
the multitude. Next came the armored and pano- 
plied conquerors, chests bulging, heads _loftily 
tilted. At the tail end of this spectacle of lusty 
might, dragging at the wheels of the conquerors’ 
chariot, was one decrepit prisoner, representing the 
proposal to change the date of the beginning of 
congressional sessions, and the date of the in- 
auguration of the President. 

Enough truth was in that cartoon to make some 
of the Progressives wince. Senator Norris, Re- 
publican of Nebraska, put through the Senate his 
proposal for a constitutional amendment eliminat- 
ing lame-duck Congresses, and moving the date of 
inaugurations from March 4th to the third Mon- 
day in January, largely because the Old Guard 
leaders, wrestling with the ship subsidy and out 
of breath from their efforts, thought to get him 
and his scheme off their backs. They supposed the 
House would smother it, and were surprised to 
find evidence of support from conservative sections 
of the House. In the end the House killed the 
resolution. Beyond that (partially) successful 
effort for a reform distinctly more important than 
the country has seemed to realize, since it would 
prevent such gross improprieties as Mr. Harding's 
insistent efforts to have this discredited Congress 
pass his subsidy bill, and also would remove justifi- 
cation for the essentially dishonest parliamentary 
filibuster, there is little to which the Progressives 
may lay claim. 

They are only partly responsible for the rural 
credits legislation. Republicans and Democrats 
not affiliated with the Progressive movement con- 
tributed to the success of the legislation. Perhaps 


|: is in order, now that Congress has adjourned, 


they were moved to do so by the November revela- 
tion of the mood of the farmers and by fear that 
unless the farmers were placated they would go 
over to the Progressives in vast numbers, but it is 
useless to go into such speculation. Conservatives 
did aid in passing the legislation. The Progressives 
introduced through Senator Brookhart and Repre- 
sentative Frear bills to lay severe retroactive taxes 
on undistributed profits of corporations, for the 
purpose of taking part of the huge sums that great 
concerns have turned over to their stockholders in 
non-taxable stock dividends or are holding in their 
treasuries for the benefit of stockholders, safe 
from the high surtaxes on individual incomes that 
would be collected were the earnings distributed 
in cash dividends. But no serious effort was made 
to pass the bills, and it is not certain they will be 
the formal Progressive: proposal of that character 
in the next Congress. The ship subsidy went down 
in a fight in which Progressive senators were lead- 
ers, but they divided credit with old line Demo- 
crats. The oil investigation by Senator La Fol- 
lette’s committee developed important facts, but no 
use was made of them during the session. 
Substantially, that is the record. What does it 
mean? Is it true that the Progressives marched 
up the hill and marched down again? I do not 
think so. Their leaders have played shrewd poli- 
tics from the beginning. Before their conference 
was held on December Ist and 2nd the prevailing 
thought was that the Progressives would be split 
asunder by the temperaments and ambitions of the 
more prominent members of the group. La Fol- 
lette, one of the most capable practical politicians 
in the country, avoided the danger by limiting the 
the conference to organization and to discussion of 
generalities. He left specific questions to commit- 
tees, that were to be chosen from all divisions of 
the Progressive group, with the understanding 
that formulation of definite policies would follow 
the reports of the committees. The method in its 
essence was that of the old political organizations, 
evolved from much practical experience. It car- 
ried the minimum danger of dissension due to pride 
in opinion publicly expressed, and the maximum of 
opportunity for unity and solidity resulting from 
quiet exchange of opinion. It made for work, 
rather than speeches. The same long-headedness, 
the same procedure looking to work rather than 
speeches has governed since the December confer- 
ence. The first danger of going on the rocks of 
personal ambition averted, the necessity was to 
escape the danger of disgusting the country by in- 
decent exposure of ill-formed, half-baked schemes 
for reform, futilely offered in the rush and con- 
fusion of a short session. The theory of the lead- 
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ers was that their committees could not properly 
prepare measures during the short session of Con- 
gress beginning in December, and that they could 
not hope to pass any considerable part of a pro- 
gram in any event. If they attempted to do their 
work during the short session, they would be de- 
prived of the judgment of the new men elected last 
fall, and of their votes. 

The plan was and is to use the long vacation 
of Congress in study of the questions on which it 
is hoped to legislate, and in careful prevaration of 
measures after the study. It is hoped in that way 
to formulate legislation that will command the sec- 
ond thought approval of Prugressives and liberals 
in and out of Congress next winter. The plan may 
go awry. It does not dispose of obvious and in- 
herent difficulties that beset the Progressives. ‘The 
fact remains that they lack the discipline the old 
parties have in some measure even in their most 
disordered hours. No tradition of solidarity, of 
teamwork, lodges in the background of the Pro- 
gressive group, drawn from various stocks in each 
of the old parties and from the radical movement 
of the Northwest. And all of the members of the 
group in their very natures have more than the 
normal instinct for insurgence, else they would not 
be in the group. Still, the fact that it may be found 
impossible for the group to appear in the next 
Congress with a well considered program having 
virtually united support does not depreciate the 
value of the plan, when the alternative of hasty 
action in this Congress is remembered. It clearly 
was wise generalship. And the willingness of the 
Progressives as a whole to follow the plan, instead 
of indulging the taste for the spectacular they are 
supposed to have, argues a certain steadiness that 
may help in the making of measures intellectually 
respectable, and in the forming of a united sup- 
port for them. 

Transportation will probably be the Progres- 
sives’ chief interest in the next Congress. It is 
very likely to be the chief issue in the session. Both 
liberals and conservatives expect that, and both 
expect the Transportation Act to be the object of 
powerful assault. Conservatives are not blind to 
the fact that Senator McLean, of Connecticut, was 
the only Republican on the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, supporting the Transportation Act and 
running for reelection last fall, who was successful. 
The defeat of Townsend of Michigan, Poindexter 
of Washington, Kellogg of Minnesota, and Frel- 
inghuysen of New Jersey, is not attributed entirely 
to causes apart from transportation. And the de- 
feat in Ohio of Pomerene, perhaps the strongest 
Democratic supporter of the act on the Commit- 
tee, plainly was due in large part to the transpor- 
tation question, while La Follette’s tremendous 
victory in Wisconsin equally plainly was due in part 
vo his open attacks on the law. Brookhart’s vic- 
tory in Iowa was in line, for he was nominated 
against the will of Senator Cummins, principal 
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author of the act, and he made transportation one 
of his main issues. 

Senator La Follette is chairman of a committee 
named by the Progressives to deal with transpor- 
tation. He is of course the expert member of the 
Progressive group on the subject, and one of the 
most thoroughly informed members of Congress. 
He has been in contact with the transportation 
question since the early stages of governmental reg- 
ulation. He has some other advantages in dealing 
with the subject. When Townsend of Michigan 
retires on March 4th La Follette will rank on the 
Interstate Commerce Committee next to Senator 
Cummins, chairman, who is seventy-three years 
old. It is significant that La Follette is more inter- 
ested in this rank on the Interstate Committee 
than in the similar rank he will have after March 
4th on the great Finance Committee of the Senate. 
Also, La Follette has a better, surer relation with 
labor than any other member of the Progressive 
group. And a committee of labor leaders, repre- 
senting the crafts of the railway department of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Brother- 
hood crafts, is now working in Washington on 
changes to be urged in the law in the next session 
of Congress. 

It remains to be seen whether sentiment in the 
great agricultural districts of the West and South 
will be satisfied with the rural credits legislation 
passed in this session, especially with the changes 
made in the Federal Reserve Act to meet the 
farmers’ needs, the most important one being the 
extension from six to nine months of the maximum 
maturity of agricultural paper received into the 
Federal Reserve system. If the agricultural dis- 
tricts are satisfied with the distinct rural credits 
machinery set up, they may want further changes 
in the Federal Reserve system to prevent recur- 
rence of abuses the farmers’ spokesmen allege to 
have appeared. The appointment of two so-called 
dirt farmers to the Federal Reserve Board may not 
be taken as sufficient protection. Senator Owen, 
Democrat of Oklahoma, who helped frame the 
Federal Reserve Act and has been one of the critics 
of its administration, is chairman of a committee 
named by the Progressives to deal with the whole 
question of credits. He is the ranking Democrat 
on the Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
and probably is as well equipped to deal with the 
subjects for the Progressives as La Follette is to 
guide their transportation committee. 

Senator Norris is chairman of a committee on 
agriculture, which may overlap at some points the 
Owen committee on credits. A committee on labor 
is headed by Representative J. D. Beck of Wis- 
consin, a Republican. One on taxation is headed 
by Representative Ross A. Collins of Mississippi, 
a Democrat, and one on natural resources by Rep- 
resentative John J. McSwain of South Carolina, 
a Democrat. The last committee, the name of 
which has the ring of a round, meaningless gen- 
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erality, may be prolific as a troublemaker for the 
Old Guard. It is expected to have something to 
say about coal. More likely to be troublesome 
than that, however, is the prospect that it will 
make use of the data gathered by the La Follette 
oil investigating committee. The consumption of 
oil and the danger of exhaustion of American oil 
resources on the one hand, and the consumers’ price 
for oil and the plethoric profits of the Standard 
Oil companies on the other hand certainly offer the 
committee likely material for a public appeal in 
dealing with the La Follette investigation’s data. 
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Such and so are the well laid plans. It should 
be noted that there are observers, a few and not 
very strong of voice, who think that by the time 
the Progressives present their program of reforms 
the farmers and everybody else will be so far 
advanced on the road to prosperity that they will 
forget the troubles that stirred them profoundly 
last November. The few who hold this opinion 
think the Progressives may appear next December 
dressed up, but with no place to go. As to that 


we shall see what we shall see. 
Joun W. Owens. 


Germany’s State of Mind 


NE evening in January, just as the French 
O were commencing their advance upon the 
Ruhr, I decided on the opera. It hap- 
pened to be a performance of Die Meistersinger. 
During the first four hours—there are nearly six 
in all as it is played in Berlin—everything was 
serene. The audience was as faultlessly in order 
as ever. Between the acts neat circles of people 
with sandwiches swept slowly around the foyer, 
always to the right and in step. There was no 
display of clothes or jewels. The effects of years 
of rigid economy were in evidence. There was no 
jesting, no exuberance, nothing but the completest 
dignity of behavior. Solemnity, the outward ex- 
pression of chronic melancholy, is the prevailing 
mood in Berlin. The opera audience seemed to be 
simply true to type. Tonight, however, 1 knew 
that each orderly spectator had something more 
than his customary chain of worries to disturb him. 
Intelligence had just reached Berlin that the 
French military invasion was under way, bringing 
to the distressed population of Germany new hard- 
ships, new indignities and new injustice. Even in 
the opera I felt that weary nerves and muscles 
would like an opportunity to reject their load, if 
only for a moment, in some irrational outburst. 
My opinion was correct, for in the last act of the 
opera the purging outburst came. If the anti- 
Wagner hysteria is not still upon the reader he 
may remember Hans Sachs and his eloquent cau- 
tion against the perils of an invasion by a foreign 
folk and foreign culture. It was at this port in 
the opera that the audience broke loose in a torrent 
of applause which suspended the performance in 
its violence. Never before in the Berlin opera 
have the extraneous emotions of the audience in- 
terrupted the sacred progress of a Wagnerian 
performance. 
The outburst at the opera was only the first that 
I saw. With the consummation of the French 
Gewaltpolitik a veritable orgy of protest broke 
out in Germany. Popular indignation was at fever 
height. French and Belgian tenants were every- 


where spilled bag and baggage into the street; 
societies of landlords and hotel proprietors passed 
resolutions to exclude tenants of the unpopular 
nationalities in the future. Organizations of mer- 
chants established a boycott of French and Belgian 
goods and of French and Belgian customers. 
Bands of youths gathered in Hannover and 
Miinster demanding—fortunately without success 
—equipment and the right to fight. Public dancing 
was forbidden by law in Berlin, and an eleven 
o’clock closing for cabarets and restaurants made 
effective. Theatres and operas for the first time 
have banned French pieces from the stage. 

On January twelfth, the National Day of 
Mourning, I was in Hamburg. There I looked in 
at the music hall where Muck was conducting his 
weekly concert. Practically no audience was there. 
I looked into Saint Peter’s evangelical church and 
found it overfilled with ten thousand people. Out- 
side the church in the rain hundreds stood during 
the service. Simultaneously in Berlin a half a 
million people gathered on the Kénigsplatz for a 
formal protest. They sang the stirring Nether- 
land Hymn of Praise, infinitely accentuating the 
final words, “‘Lc.d, make us free,” by stretching 
a sea of arms upward in supplication. 

It should be no strain for the reader to sym- 
pathize with the German state of mind as mani- 
fested in these protests. It is a matter of common 
experience that righteous outbursts confer a sense 
of relief and of moral integrity upon the outraged. 
The German people have naturally used to the 
limit this opportunity of expressing their festering 
hate and bitterness. By elaborating upon the na- 
tional insult they have restored a measure of self- 
respect. The occupation of the Ruhr has given 
them at last a just cause to lop off the tentacles of 
the Treaty, and to feel themselves the injured in- 
nocent. The universal sense of liberation from the 
bonds of the Treaty has been responsible for the 
creation of a new mental attitude, and a redirection 
of energies in the search for salvation. 

Furthermore, protesting in common has served 
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to bring to the minds of the Germans a vivid 
awareness of the common cause. An indignity was 
visited upon the nation, upon all Germans; there 
is accordingly a common danger and a common 
enemy. ‘Thus has been created a united front of 
moral defence. The strife between the seven fac- 
tions in the Reichstag has become, momentarily at 
least, silent; France, as usual blind to the outcome, 
has re-precipitated the crystals of German national- 
ism. Upon each of the poster rotundas in Berlin 
is a flaming green bulletin issued by Ebert and 
Cuno announcing that the Treaty has been violated 
by the French in their military invasion, and ex- 
horting the Germans now as never before to stand 
fast, and especially to stand together. L[very- 
where there is commendation for the workers of 
the Ruhr who refuse to work under conditions of 
military oppression. Thyssen is the hero of the 
Ruhr. According to his example the people are 
determined to hold out, and to jet the French con- 
tinue their biting on granite. 

At the present time the people believe strongly 
that if there is any solution to the present dilemma 
it must be of indigenous origin. Ludendorff spoke 
the nation’s mind: “In the whole world we have 
not a single friend excepting ourselves.” No good 
is expected from international mixings. Germany 
has never gained anything from them. There is 
ardent propaganda against alliance with Russia. 
Better to have no army than a Red army. Every- 
where is the ideal of self-reliance. Posters, issued 
by eighteen affiliated societies whose purposes are 
essentially pacifistic, warn especially against foolish 
acts which might precipitate a one-sided war and 
give France a belated justification for her out- 
rageous policy. 

The Germans at the moment are not aware, 
any more than the Americans are, that the solution 
must finally come through an act initiated by the 
government of the United States. If you attempt 
to explain to a Germzn that America always acts 
slowly, that she is far away and, after all, doesn’t 
fully understand, you are interrupted in your apol- 
ogies. America wasn’t too far away to devise the 
Fourteen Points and to put a seal upon the Treaty, 
which things she likewise didn’t understand. And 
what other effect, you are asked, did the removal 
of a handful of American troops have except to 
let in a horde of French? No, those who relied 
upon America as well as those who relied upon 
England have built on sand. This scepticism is 
charged with not one iota of hatred. The German 
people do not, and never did, hate Americans. 

If there were anything to hope from a general 
return to monarchism in Germany, there might in 
the present crisis be such a return. From all na- 
tionalistic parties, however, ‘lamentations are 
raised that Germany is without an army, without 
equipment, without a leader, and without honor. 
The inevitable failure of the right to supply a 
solution may be expected reflexively to strengthen 
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the position of the left; one cannot now prophesy 
to what extent. It is possible that economic and 
political despair may direct the covetous glances 
of a greater and greater portion of the population 
toward Russia. At the present moment, however, 
the long sought alliance of the communists seems 
to be no nearer. The large majority of the popu- 
lation, united in their bitterness toward France, 
are so far willing to try out to the extent of 
their staying power the policy of passive resis- 
tance. 

The repudiation of the Treaty, the common in- 
dignation and the re-fusion of interests are new 
and, at the moment, dominant mental contests gen- 
erated in the German mind by the [French invasion. 
Still, in the consciousness of the individual German 
the economic worry will in the long run retain its 
primacy. It is to be questioned whether the desire 
for national honor has, even in the life of a Ger- 
man, the potency of the drive of self-preservation. 
Under the conditions of prolonged 
considerations of political integrity, culture and 
even of honor tend to disappear. Hunger is 
not incompatible with bitterness and hate, but it 
conduces in no way to effective combative organ- 
ization. With a watch in hand one can count the 
hours as the closing down of industries and heating 
plants, and the fall in the purchasing power of the 
mark summon forth the terror of cold and hunger, 
and with them an increasing strain upon the 
instincts of the individual German for law and 
order. 

Certain tendencies of decay which have been in 
evidence in Germany since the war are inevitably 
accentuated by the new pressure which rests upon 
the people. The intellectual life, through the afflic- 
tions of poverty upon teachers, universities and 
projects of research, has been threatened with a 
period of stagnation or regression. Religious life 
has been shaken from the foundations. The state 
evangelical church has rapidly lost its hold; mys- 
tical sects—both Christian and non-Christian— 
are on the increase. Scepticism and Spenglerism 
are rampant. The well-ordered emotional life of 
the people, so long lashed by the vicissitudes of 
war and an insufferable peace, has suffered an in- 
evitable demoralization. 

A casual observer in Germany would say that 
this picture of the psychological tendencies has 
been overdrawn. Outwardly people seem to be 
living pretty much as usual, pursuing their daily 
routine, getting married and dying. To be sure, 
they get married less frequently and die more fre- 
quently than formerly; but on the whole one does 
not have thrust upon him an overwhelming con- 
viction of immanent chaos. Our casual observer 
has noticed certain inhibitive forces in the process 
of disruption, which, fortunately, are still effective. 
In the mental life of the German there is a 
tenacity which resists demoralization. The com- 
mon man finds an anchorage in his well-developed 
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habits of discipline, in his devotion to the bril- 
liant national traditions, the intellectual finds an- 
chorage in his standards of culture and scholar- 
ship. It is only a question of how long these 
factors—which after all are simply attitudes of 
the past persisting through habit—can supply 
effective resistance against the onslaught of the 
disrupting forces. If through the present crisis 
the German people can retain their mental equili- 
brium, we shall know as never before the signifi- 
cance of the factor of fortitude in the Teutonic 
temperament. And if by any chance they are able 
to turn to their advantage the adversities of to- 
day, then we shall know the extent of their con- 
structive genius. What is more, the psychologists 
will have to move forward indefinitely the line 
where accumulated suffering is supposed to an- 
nihilate established habits of order and the capa- 
city for new and intricate adaptations. 
GORDON ALLPORT. 


Berlin. 


The Barnes Foundation 


HE Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has 

granted a charter as an educational insti- 
tution to the Barnes Foundation. The _pur- 
poses as stated in the charter are the ‘“Advance- 
ment of education and the appreciation of the fine 
arts,” etc. The assets consist of a twelve acre park 
located just outside the city limits of Philadelphia, 
at Merion, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, an 
art gallery and administration building now in 
course of erection, a collection of over seven hun- 
dred paintings, and an endowment more than sufhi- 
cient to carry out in perpetuity the stated purposes 
of the institution. The park is an arboretum estab- 
lished forty-two years ago by Joseph Lapsley Wil- 
son and contains one of the finest collections of 
rare and specimen trees in America. The corner 
stones of the collection of paintings are more than 
one hundred examples by Renoir and about fifty by 
Cézanne, with numerous paintings by Daumier, 
Manet, Sisley, Puvis de Chavannes, Van Gogh, 
Gauguin and other men of the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Of the present century Frenchmen, 
there are represented Picasso, with twenty-two ex- 
amples, Matisse with twelve, and among the 
younger generation represented are Modigliani, 
Utrillo, Sovtine, Kirling, Derain, Pascin, Lip- 
chitz, Zadkine, Perdriat, Lagut, Laurencin aad 
other painters and sculptors of that independent 
group. There are more than a hundred paintings 
by the Americans—Glackens, Prendergast, De- 
muth, Maurer, Kuehne, Lawson, Hartley. It will 
be seen, therefore, that the collection embodies 


achievements and tendencies in the plastic arts . 


from 1870 to the present day. No dealer, expert, 
or similar person has been consulted in the choice 
of any of the works in the collection. 
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We believe that the most valuable asset of the 
Foundation is the twenty years’ experience in the 
working out of a community plan which is basically 
educational in the modern conception of that term. 
By that is meant education as a means of growth, 
of direction, of personal development cooperated 
in by a group of people who work for their liveli- 
hood in a corporation engaged in the manufacture 
of chemicals originated by themselves. There are 
nine principals in the group—five white women, 
three colored men, and one white man. The last 
mentioned is the only one with a university degree; 
three of the women are graduates of 2 small-town 
high school; the other two women and two of the 
colored men had only primary public school train- 
ing, and the other colored man, now at middle age, 
cannot read and can write only to the extent of 
signing his name. 

The business was started in 1902 with only 
enough capital to last about three months, if luck 
had gone against us. We never had a salesman or 
traveling representative and we do not advertise in 
the technical journals, because we found in the 
psychology of William James principles which en- 
abled us to dispense with those luxuries. From his 
and similar books we developed a business plan 
which in two years was financially profitable. In 
1908 we reorganized the business on a cooperative 
basis worked out during the next four years on lines 
that were merely adaptations of the principles of 
psychology to our business, educational and social 
needs in their larger conception. A good part of 
those four years was consumed in efforts to unify 
to a common purpose the diverging temperaments 
of the principals. We were fortunate in having as 
universals a spirit of adventure and a common re- 
spect for the personality of each individual. The 
business never had a boss and has never needed 
one, for each participant had evolved his or her 
own method of doing a particular job in a way 
that fitted into the common needs. We found that 
no business day need be longer than six hours of 
actual work, but we had to concede to the tradition 
that eight hours at the place of business were neces- 
sary. That compelled us to face the problem of 
utilization of leisure and it was natural that we 
should turn to the men in whose writings we were 
genuinely interested, and whose ideas had been 
good money-makers for us. We started a seminar 
with one of the women, who had a flair for psych- 
ology. at the head of it. Two years were devoted 
to William James, starting with his Talks to 
Teachers, then progressing through his Principles 
of Psychology, Pragmatism, Varieties of Religious 
Experience, most of which was found comparative- 
ly easy going. We foundered on his Radical Em- 
piricism. About that time Dewey’s How We 
Think was published and it brought a means of 
clarifying and adapting what we had read to the 
needs of most of the other employees. The semi- 
nars interested a number of people outside of the 
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business, and additional meetings were conducted 
at the homes of two of the women principals. 
Bertrand Russell won their hearts with his Free 
Man’s Worship and Santayana was soon in the 
ascendancy with his Sense of Beauty, the pretty 
thorough study of which was responsible for our 
trying to learn something about painting by hang- 
ing in our building good examples of the work of 
Glackens, Lawson and Prendergast. ‘This interest 
grew and for about ten years we have had constant- 
ly in the building modern pictures that would stand 
examination in the light of what we learned from 
Santayana’s Sense of Beauty, his Reason in Art and 
from other books like Roger Fry’s Vision and De- 
sign and Turner’s Appreciation of Painting. There 
have been rarely less than one hundred pictures on 
view at all times; they are a subject of discussion 
with most of the workers, and are sold at cost price 
tc those employees who express a desire to own 
them. As a result of this venture, four of the 
group have collections of modern pictures varying 
in number from a few to several hundred. 

The seminars have been continued and extended 
over a period of nine years. One or more members 
of the group have been enrolled frequently in the 
post-graduate courses of nearby universities, not- 
ably Pennsylvania and Columbia. What is studied 
there is adapted to use in the private seminars. 
In that way we have gone over the works of Mac- 
Dougall, Stout, Ibsen, Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Mill, 
Hobson and especially the books of Dewey, San- 
tayana and Bertrand Russell. We feel that in gen- 
eral literature we discovered Dorothy Richardson, 
Norman Douglas, Sherwood Anderson, Francis 
Hackett, H. L. Mencken and Havelock Ellis, 
whose books, with other current fiction, we have 
in a circulating library which is very active. We 
do not mean to convey the impression that we have 
developed a crowd of savants, or art connoisseurs, 
but we are sure that we have stirred an intelligent 
interest in spiritual things created by living people 
and in the writings of gifted thinkers, which has 
been the means of stimulating business life and 
affording a sensible use of leisure in a class of peo- 
ple to whom such doors are usually locked. 

We claim no originality for the methods em- 
ployed because they are described almost in detail 
in the works of William James, John Dewey, 
George Santayana and a few others. What we 
believe our experiment indicates is that great things 
of creation, in art, literature and thinking, can be 
resolved to fundamentals of human nature and in 
simple form be so presented that they may be 
grasped by plain, even illiterate, people to the point 
of the particular person's capacity. It is a ques- 
tion of stimulating the individual’s interest by a 
favorable environment, by leaving him free to get 
his own reaction uninfluenced by external pressure 
—and here the question becomes one of method. 
We look upon nothing in our experiment as defi- 
nitely proved, and we offer no formula and least 
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of all are we interested in reform or edification. 
We believe that the material we had to work upon 
was fairly representative of industrial life. We 
succeeded to a certain extent, at least, in develop- 
ing an environment which attracted by its own ap- 
peal a number of people whose time out of business 
hours had been a desolate waste. Of course, we 
encountered the inertia ineradicably fixed in some, 
but even that was to a considerable extent favor- 
ably affected. ‘There has been no attempt at regi- 
mentation and no suggestions or criticisms concern- 
ing what any of our workers do outside of busi- 
ness hours. One of our colored men was a popular 
professional boxer who never took even a day off 
te train during all the years; yet he received more 
in one night for six rounds of boxing than we gave 
him for six days of working. We put William 
James and John Dewey into his boxing and he 
fought his way up to a bout with the title-holder of 
his class for the championship, but lost. Another 
of our colored men had a conflict between his de- 
sire to become a chauffeur and his liking for the 
job he held with us. We gave him the privilege of 
oiling, adjusting and tinkering with one of our auto- 
mobiles, and his self became integrated. One of 
our mature women employees has so much energy 
that she was a disturbing factor in the placid job of 
lebeling and wrapping bottles. We removed the 
contention by placing her in charge of the stock 
and shipping where a new motor coordination is 
necessary nearly every minute. She uses her leisure 
in mothering the younger girls in general and in 
telling them in her way what we triéd to tell her 
in our way about the subjects of the seminars. 
The above irstances illustrate methods which take 
into account, first of all, the individual’s own self. 

In our work we have expected no Utopia and 
no millennium; so we have not been disappointed. 
But the results have been sufficiently encouraging to 
justify the attempt to continue the experiment on a 
larger scale through the medium of the Founda- 
tion. The resources we have are of vital impor- 
tance to many people if we are to judge by the 
number of people, with and without college affilia- 
tions, who have visited the collections of paintings 
for the past ten years. We believe that paintings, 
trees or any objects representing genuine human 
values can be made more interesting, more vital, 
more valuable if they are studied according to 
methods which it has been the great achiev-ment 
of a few educators to put into such shape that they 
can be used by teaching organizations. We hope 
to effect some working plan with colleges and uni- 
versities in which the scientific approach to the 
study of our resources shall be made a part of the 
curriculum. In that way what has been a vital 
experience to a few may, we believe, be repeated 
and amplified in connection with educational genius 
and equipment not possessed by our small organi- 
zation. To those who are sensitive to color, de- 
sign, drawing, to beauty in any object, our resources 
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have never failed to be a means of joy and of 
growth. We have seen aesthetic capacity developed 
in many people in whom it was latent to become 
a factor operative in their daily lives. The diffi- 
culty has been to persuade teachers and students, 
who have been drilled in the traditions that only 
the old in art is worthy of study, to approach the 
subject with an open mind. Such an attitude is re- 
sponsible for the academism which is fatal to the 
free flowering of mind and spirit. What our ex- 
perience has indicated is that the only way to sup- 
plant academism by personal experience is to take 
into account those human values which are prac- 
tically universal, and to work out a systematic 
means of studying and refining and developing 
those values. Fortunately, the methods of doing 
that great work are stated in the writings of the 
men whose contributions to education give America 


supremacy in that field. 
ALBERT C. BARNES. 


A Quaker in Main Street 


CERTAIN eminent man went to Russia last 

year at the height of the famine to investi- 
gate and report conditions. He went through the 
country in a Government Special with every com- 
fort and luxury the Soviets could afford. It was 
cold in Russia, and he did not leave that comfort- 
able car; he made his observations from the 
windows. In the famine districts Quaker relief 
workers came to the train and begged him to go 
with them through their desolate and starving vil- 
lages, and let them show h'=n the actual situation. 
He did not care to go. There was after all danger 
of typhus, danger of cholera. He could see quite 
enough from the car windows. He came home to 
America and gave a very cheerful report. 

We in America have seen the Russian famine 
from a very comfortable and much more remote 
car window. We have seen it from the train de 
luxe of our own national comfort and prosperity. 
Shall we get out and risk a personally conducted 
tour with one of these Quakers? We risk only 
our mental comfort, after all; there is no danger 
of typhus at this distance. 

Murray S. Kenworthy, until last summer Chief 
of the Russian Unit of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, is going about the country with the 
story of what he saw in Russia. He works hard, 
hurrying from city to city; speaking as many times 
a day as he can get a hearing. He may well hurry, 
for it is time and death he is racing with. He 
knows that in his province at least the famine is 
not broken, that conditions are little better than 
they were last year. And the Quakers have not 
enough money to keep even the people they are 
feeding now alive till harvest. Suppose we listen 
to him as he spoke the other day at a prominent 
svomen’s club on one of our Main Streets. 
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It is the weekly luncheon, and some of the mem- 
bers are a little vague about what they have come 
to hear. ‘‘The Russian Famine, my dear?” one of 
the ladies flutters, ‘‘Isn’t that rather gruesome? | 
thought it was Russian Folk-songs, this week. And 
I made such an effort to come! I must have got 
it mixed up with the Persian Folk-songs in the 
lecture the other day. Charming, wasn’t it? So 
unusual! ... Well, well, I suppose there still is 
a famine over there, but isn’t it mostly over? They 
say the Soviets are exporting grain.... But per- 
haps we ought to hear about it.”’ 

Kenworthy begins colorlessly, conventionally 
enough. His first few sentences might have been 
spoken by anyone. Perhaps you are a bit dis- 
appointed. He is in no way picturesque. He is 
a tall, weather-beaten man, hard-bitten, very direct 
and simple, with none of the arts and graces of 
speech-making, no gifts of personality to help him 
tell his story; only his stark sincerity, the naked- 
ness of his terrible knowledge. 

And then, subtly, you realize that the atmosphere 
has changed; it has become electric, tense, charged 
with an unknown voltage. He is speaking about 
Russia. He is saying what he came to say. Like 
a knife-edge that message rips through the husks of 
common manners, the trappings of common speech, 
cuts that smug atmosphere to the quick of your 
very soul. It is not a man speaking at all. Some- 
thing elemental, appalling, speaks through him; it 
is the cry of Russia’s agony you hear in that level 
voice. He speaks quietly of unspeakable things. 
He does not comment or color or sentimentalize. 
He lets the facts speak. 

You think, perhaps, you knew something about 
Russia; you have read things about the famine. 
Never anything like this. It is a transfer of ex- 
perience. “I suppose you never heard the cry of 
a starving child,” says the Quaker. You have 
heard it after Kenworthy speaks; God forgive you 
if you ever forget it. The man has stepped aside, 
self-forgetful, forgotten. He bids you look for 
yourself into the famine districts, into that ghastly 
inferno of suffering and desolation and heroic forti- 
tude. No art could paint that picture like the 
naked immediacy of this speech. And you look 
on in a kind of numbed horror, seeing what he has 
seen. What is it you see through those haunted 
eyes of his? 

Samara, where whole villages died. A country 
of barren steppes, timberless, snowbound. A tem- 
perature 40 to 55 degrees below zero. No food 
but grass bread, no fuel but stable dung. Whole 
villages starving; the dead lying in the streets 
where they fell, or heaped “like cord-wood”’ in the 
churchyard—stripped of their last rag always, 
“for the dead do not need that which the living 
must have.”’ Parents tie their famished children 
when they leave them at home alone, lest they do 
one another an injury. For in that country canni- 
balism is no strange thing; children have been 
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known to set upon their playmates; even today 
there are people driven by hunger who keep alive 
on human flesh. 

In the orphan homes there is no bedding or 
blankets; the children, dressed most of them only 
in little shirts, huddle together for warmth on the 
bare slats or boards. In some they lie on the floor 
so thick that a visitor entering must step over the 
little bodies. Homes crowded to suffocation, 
crowded so that starving and freezing babies must 
be turned away. Those who bring them unload the 
sledges, leave the children lying in the snow before 
the doors and drive off. There is no chance of life 
for them at home; here someone may still have 
pity. . . .. In the courtyards are piled the dead 
children. Sledges drive around, collecting them in 
the mornings, but often the sledges are overladen 
and they may be left lying there for days or wecks. 
There are no living children under three years. 

Whom to save and whom to leave to die? With 
rations but for a fraction of the starving people, 
that is the terrible decision that the relief missions 
must face. ‘What would you do?” he puts the 
problem to us. “Should we save the strongest, 
the young people most capable of carrying on the 
race, of ploughing and sowing, letting the old peo- 
ple and the children die? Should we save the chil- 
dren only—thus multiplying the already huge prob- 
lem of an orphan population? If we save the chil- 
dren alone, who is to care for them? Single fami- 
lies? Selected villages?’ At last the children are 
chosen, since without the American food they are 
most sure to die. Old people are tougher; they 
must take their chance. 

And then the other side, the nameless heroisms! 
Those peasant fathers and mothers who died be- 
fore relief « »uld reach them, leaving food enough 
in the house so that the children might hold out 
till the Quakers came. Those starving sledge- 
drivers, scarcely able to stand, who brought the 
children’s food safe to its destination. Those 
bandits who would not touch the Quaker stores, 
desperate men as they were, when they understood 
that America had sent them to the starving Russian 
children. ‘Can we ask more of Russia?’ Of the 
steadfast heroism of the relief workers we hear 
nothing. Only from a casual parenthesis, “That 
day I caught the typhus,” do we gather how lightly 
men and women hold their lives to whom typhus 
is, as it was to this man, all in the day’s work. 

“There are whole regions,” he ends, ‘“‘where no 
relief has ever penetrated. In one village we knew 
of, the people last tall, feeling they could not live 
till spring, went out to the churchyard and dug 
their own graves, knowing that no friends of theirs 
would be stro’ .g enough when the time came to dig 
them. We have had recent orders to extend our 
feeding to that district—but there is not enough 
food or money to carry those people through till 
harvest.”’ 

Abruptly, without any appeal for money, he sits 
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down. It is over. There is a dead silence; then 
a woman bursts out, ‘“Tell us the quickest way to 
help!” She is the lady of the folk-songs, but she 
does not seem to want them any longer. ‘There are 
a few other questions, a few announcements. The 
spell is broken, and we find that we can laugh and 
chat about other things as we about ‘‘ou: 
business and desire—such as it is.” But we have 
been strangely moved, and when we go home we 
shall probably send a check to the Quakers—oh, 
small enough to be quite sure it does not interfere 
with any plans for our own amusement. Perhaps 
after all we might not be so careful this time; per- 
haps it wouldn’t hurt us to cut out a few things? 
After all, those people are dying . . . and in tor- 
ment.... How shall we write that check? 


go on 


How can a man endure it? This precipice of 
indifference, preoccupation, apathy? This beating 
against closed doors, closed souls? Appealing for a 
situation unthinkable from a plane of experience 
alien as another planet? And all the time, days 
passing, death gaining in the race. So the prophets 
of old must have spoken what the Lord put in their 
mouth. Js it nothing to you, O ye that pass by? 
Yet he is not embittered. Out of that frozen hell 
he has brought, incredibly, sanity and sweetness. 
What gives him this immortal patience ? 


“The sun set, but set not his hope’— 


It is perhaps the grace of God? 
D. H. 


Advertisement 


We want a man of forty for the job. 
One who has enjoyed his little fill of romance. 
And suffered intermittent indigestion ever since. 
One whose memories are sufficiently cold 

successfully to resist the embraces of truancy. 
To whom a mountain 

no longer looms an ideal 

to scramble up and tumble down, 

but is an actual thing made of stone 

bristling with multitudinous edges 

to bark one’s shins or break one’s neck upon. 
To whom a lake or river 

or other body of water 

no longer entices the search for one 

(we only ask a man to be himself 

and not go diving after phantoms), 

but is a place one might readily drown in, 

one’s muscles no longer quite what they were. 
Who has achieved 

that ultimate disillusionment: 

not to be able to differentiate 

the respective features, limbs or what not 

of his whilom Graces and Gwendolyns, 

and if he could wouldn’t want to, 

would devote the rest of his days to a desk 

piled sky-high with ledgers and cash-books: 
Such a man would be certain to stick, 
we want such a man for the job. 

ALFrep Kreympore. 
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Theory and the Woods 


HAD met X— for the first time at dinner that night, 

and as we walked home together he talked about his 
theories of life and art. He seemed, to look at him and to 
hear his voice as he talked, like a creature whom the angels 
had visited all his fifty years. I was already beginning to 
bask in his enchanting light and to think how much it 
meant to have such a man in the field of painting, where 
so many men go pattering along with no point-of-view what- 
ever and with nothing but impressions of line and color 
to lisp the happy babble of their eyes. X— was telling 
me the idea he had had in his mind when he painted his 
last picture, which he called Within the Woods. As he 
talked he made silent rhythms of gesture with both his 
hands, as if he were somehow sifting the light of the stars. 
“I had of course,”” X— said, “no intention of setting down 
any identity for this scene. I visited the spot, 1 went again 
and again and let it sink into my mind, receiving it as one 
might receive a dream, ‘To put into the painting what I 
know is in the woodland scene, I knew that I must arrive 
in myself at a certain mood. I must dwell in moods that 
are inspired by that That which is in all objects and 
around all things. I must attain to one of those rare 
moments when we are withdrawn from sensuous perception 
and are centred in some aspiration to what I may call 
Higher Beauty. For they who empty themselves wholly 
and approach with open mind and heart and lively dis- 
crimination, they are able to pass from gentle motion to 
stillness, from meditation to contemplation, to the realm 
of inspiration. They pass to the essence of beauty, of life 
in all human effort.” 

X— was silent and we walked along. With this idea 
of things in general and with the mood that X— indicated 
as underlying his picture, I was of course familiar; we 
have had it set forth more or less in a dozen cults and 
nature poets. What I wondered was, how X—might 
contrive to convey all that in painting. The problem that 
confronted him resolved itself into this: by what means 
could X— express in terms of line and color what he had 
just expressed in terms of words! ‘That it could be done 
was clear; X— evidently rested very easy and gay about 
his achievement quite as Duccio might have felt when he 
attained that marvellous statement of what he felt about 
the idea of Christ’s appearing to the disciples. How, 1 
wondered nevertheless, was X— to express as painting what 
he had given me as literature or philosophy? Plainly behind 
both the picture and the words there must exist some under- 
lying and more fundamental and abstract idea which might 
emerge in the two arts. It had emerged as words. It could 
emerge as painting; for ‘if we said it could not, we should 
be driven at last to saying that painting could not express 
ideas, as many people have said; or we should be driven to 
saying, as so many have done, that painting can exist with- 
out idea. Whereas it is a fact that all art deals in the end 
with little but ideas. With convictions, no. Not imme- 
diately at least. But with ideas, yes. To say anything 
else will not make sense. 

Obviously a painter cannot say in paint that we should 
remember every moment that the human soul participates 
in the divine. But he can obviously give to a human figure 
or to an object, as Botticelli sometimes does, a design, a 
pattern of lines, that will prevent its resting in itself, that 
will carry it out of itself into the surrounding spaces and 
forms and give to the whole a kind of- radiant unity. And to 
take another instance, the same fundamental idea may ap- 
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pear, for one way, in the balance of arches in an architect’s 
facade; for another way, in conduct as a fair act; and, for 
another, in ethics as a theory of justice; three particular 
statements of one general thing. Every art has its material, 
the stuff out of which it is made up, but the final expression 
that is achieved will be determined by the artist’s ideas. 
There could not be a piece of art that did not represent 
some final combination of the artist’s ideas as they work 
together. ‘The difference between the work of art and 
the raw material used by the artist can be only a difference 
in idea. 

That might be very well, theory around and about, I 
reflected, but the plain painting case was how should X— 
get his thoughts about the nature of the world and the 
mood needful for certain contemplations of beauty, said in 
a painting of a wood? Even as expression of his idea in 
terms of literature or philosophy, X—’s achievement, I 
thought, had been a bit infirm; certainly, for one example, 
a mind emptied of all preconceptions ought to be a novel 
organ. Still I felt that I had seen what X—meant. But 
how in terms of color and line were the leaves of the trees 
tc be translated into the idea? MHindoo painting turns 
sometimes on such ways of thinking about the world, and 
the early Chinese painters may have approached reality 
somewhat in this vein. But an artist would be merely 
erudite if he took over a mass of foreign technique. I was 
at any rate curious to see just what relation to the actual 
scene the painting would have, and by just what technique 
was this conveyed; I was curious to see how far the tech- 
nical medium and the degree of realism would belong to 
the idea. I asked X— about the method of painting that 
he had followed, and how he had worked. Well, in the first 
place, he said, no particular object had been represented as 
interesting in itself. He was not in the least concerned 
with what sort of young trees these were, for example, 
whether they were oaks or maples or birches. Every object 
on the canvas must exist in terms of its relationship to every 
other object. All outlines, forms and colors were strictly 
relative. ‘The whole scene must be freed of everything but 
its own characteristics. Nothing must do violence to the 
mood, X— said, and the particular scene and particular 
moment must be felt to be at the same time distinct in 
themselves and yet a part of eternity and of universal all 
brooding space. 

So X— went on, ending by saying that perhaps he 
could show me better what he meant when I saw the 
picture, I was running in a moment was I not? 

I did not feel that I had been answered so far as tech- 
nique went, for I had meant to ask not only about theory 
but about the brush, the overpainting, the use of hard line, 
the depth of modelling, the hot and cold, and so on. But 
no doubt everything would be clearer when I saw the actual 
painting. We came to X—’s house and went upstairs to 
his studio. The picture was on the easel, he said, some 
friends had been looking at it that day. 

I went straight to look at Within the Woods. 

One thing that X— had said, I could see at once, was 
true. The trees might be what they chose so far as the paint- 
ing went, birches, beeches, young oaks. Otherwise the picture 
was a very pretty landscape in the style of the French salons 
of the late nineties. A soft air hung in a grayish wood, 
and through a mist of suspended blue the eye was led to 
an impression of quiet light and a wide atmosphere. The 
trunks and foliage were handled in soft masses, the colors 
put on in blurs and impressionistic spots and dim outlines, 
all very fresh and gentle. Every exhibition has a score or 
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more in precisely the same style. So there we 
I said sincerely enough that the picture was very de- 
corative and poetic and that I did not wonder people ran 
after X—. And he, meanwhile, having lighted his pipe, 
settled on a couch and was talking about the necessity for 
every artist’s entrance into the contemplation of Deity. 
How different it is,—the thought kept running through 
my head like a moral to a fable as | listened to the painter's 
words and looked up now and then at his painting, and 
later as 1 wandered vaguely home ‘how different it is 
to talk about a thing and to say it in an art. 
STaRK YOUNG. 





The Independent Exhibition 


N the seventh annual exhibition of the Society of In- 

dependent Artists eight hundred pictures were hung. 
The Waldorf roof was transfotmed into a motley wilder- 
ness through which the jaded public wandered confusedly. 
In observing the general impressions of the layman—his 
humorous apathy and his insensitive haste—I thought of 
the lines of Swinburne: 


Miles on miles on miles of desolation! 
Leagues on leagues on leagues without a change! 


Had every canvas been a masterpiece, the very magnitude 
of the collection would have been overwhelming; and 
when we remember that there were no masterpieces, and 
that no credentials were demanded of the exhibitor, we 
can readily understand the tired eyes of the spectator. 
Undeniably a number of interesting pictures were on view, 
but it was difficult to see them; and many of the mature 
modernists, realizing that good work is practically killed 
when hung in the alphabetic company of nondescript 
amateurs, were not represented. This was to be expected: 
the Independent Society was organized to discover new 
talent and not to exploit mames; but the acceptance of 
unknown artistry does not necessarily imply the wholesale 
hanging of abortive trash. Juries, of course, are dangerous 
and prejudiced bodies, and since the directors were afraid 
to risk their judgment, it was better in that case, | sup- 
pose, to include anyone who could pay for space and to 
leave the verdict to posterity. 

Most of the pictures were of no permanent value, but 
the exhibition as a unit was both instructive and important. 
In the first place, it was a final and comprehensive rebuke 
to the obscurantists who have insisted that the recent ten- 
dencies in painting are factitious performances bearing no 
relation to modern life. I found at the Waldorf a re- 
flection of a complex and disordered society, a summary 
record so inclusive as to be almost terrifying. A few can- 
vases were sane and satisfactory, the statements of men who 
have worked genuinely from a creative basis, who have 
reflected somewhat upon the world, and by choosing from 
their experiences those elements essential to a new and 
plastic structure, have in a measure reduplicated their 
existences and lifted their expression above temporary cir- 
cumszances. ‘The politician was present, the painter who 
adorns his superficial thefts from Cézanne with dextrous 
academic flourishes, hoping thereby to make a spurious 
radicalism acceptable to a thick-witted public. There was 
much evidence of precocity, an abnormal American trait 
which has usurped athletics, invaded literature and is now 
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threatening the fine arts. Untutored children have proved 
to be more proficient draughtsmen than senile academicians, 
and youngsters with a little schooling are prodigies in 
watercolor. At every turn | was confronted with ex- 
amples of mechanistic cleverness, pictures and statues exe- 
cuted with an uncanny skill which, if directed into the 
proper utilitarian channels, would revolutionize the crafts. 
A number of things were obviously done by charlatans— 
it required only a disingenuous mind and nimble fingers 
to concoct some of those frivolous imitations of French 
abstractionism. “The parvenu, the cheap humorist and the 
lawless metaphysician were also represented, and many 
other unworthy specialists in pictorial crime. We must not 
forget that modern art is the fruit of an exceedingly com- 
plicated society, and that it is characterized not only by the 
dignity and decency of a few intelligent minds but also 
by the nervous pretence and ignorant vitality of its more 
numerous exponents. 

Second: ‘The practice of academized naturalism has at 
last crumbled into insignificance. The old stuff done in 
the manner of Chase, Innes and the rest, was plentiful 
enough, but in most instances it was sent by elderly ladies 
vhose fame is confined to the catalogue of the Independ- 
ents. The younger generation has responded to the call 
of Cézanne and the Cubists, and it is only a question of 
time until every art school in America will be forced to 
employ modern instructors instead of decrepit apostles of 
photographic imitation. Art, like life, has its cycles of de- 
velopment, its rise, culmination and decline, and I must 
confess that the fine animating purpose of the first Post- 
impressionists, the rebellion against unimaginative dull- 
ness, has already been diverted into standardized methods. 
We shall soon have a new academy to contend with, but 
for the present the serious beginner will find the modern 
French schools a salutary influence. 

Third: With the more advanced advocates of Con- 
tinental methods, Cubism has become an intricate and 
highly perfected mannerism. It has evolved on the one 
hand into an arbitrary scheme of incoherent details, and 
on the other into flat abstraction. ‘The movement as 
originally conceived was an attempt to reestablish form 
upon a classic foundation by a modern means—an object 
was analyzed into its geometrical components the forms of 
which were defined by sharp planal areas. Picasso, the 
leader of the school, having discovered that it is impos- 
sible to unify a multitude of flying segments, has abandoned 
the procedure. Cubism, by insisting on form, has been of 
great value to art, but it is not an art in itself. It is a 
step leading to a new realism. Any effort to make it func- 
tion as a finished rendition of emotional form is a sign of 
decadence. With the pure abstractionists it is hard to be 
tolerant. Unmoved by the nobler forces of life, these 
curious workmen resort to the alleged psychic power of 
odd combinations of angles, lines and patches. Happily 
they are less numerous than in the unrestricted exhibitions 
of the past. 

Fourth: The influence of Expressionism was manifestly 
predominant. The doctrine that true art is the outcome 
of true feeling was first promulgated by the Italian Futur- 
ists; it has received philosophical support from the Ger- 
mans, and has had a most pernicious effect on painting. 
Croce has successfully abolished the old duality of form 
and content, and by tracing the creative impulse from the 
impression through the transforming imagination to the 
expression, has clearly shown that art is lyrical; but it 
by no means follows that formal knowledge is unnecces- 
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sary, and that pictures can be constructed without some 
rational working basis. If art were merely a matter of 
feeling, then the galleries of the Waldorf would have 
contained more masterpieces than the Metropolitan 
Museum. It is customary for a painter of this persuasion, 
when pressed to explain his intentions, to cry out in- 
dignantly, “1 am expressing myself!” No one would deny 
the truth of the answer. The formless productions of 
the Independent Society were indeed perfect expressions— 
concrete evidence of small-minded sincerity and unbridled 
temperament. Work of this character is usually symbolical, 
and so strangely personalized as to be incommunicable. And 
I may add that great art is neither cryptic nor eccentric. 

Fifth: The most heartening revelation of the exhibition 
was an honest groping toward realism. Here and there 
among the superabundance of meaningless canvasas, I saw 
creative purpose, a grim determination to produce some- 
thing which should have a new reality of its own. I was 
conscious of the artist’s struggles, of the harsh environ- 
ment that had moulded him, and of his fierce endeavor to 
shake off conventions and virtuosity, and to set down his 
reactions to life in an intelligible sort of sequence. The 
modern painter has not only to fight against a homeless 
civilization that has no room for pictures, but to connect 
himself with a tradition that has been broken for centuries. 
But when one compares the work of the young men of 
today with the lifeless showing of a few years ago, one 
must conclude hopefully that art is destined eventually to 
recover its importance in the world. 

The outstanding contribution to the exhibition came 
from the City of Mexico. The Latin-American artists, 
having organized a society on the same “no-jury” principle 
as the New York Independents, were invited to send ex- 
amples of their work. The response was inspiring. Not 
that it was great art, but it afforded a tonic relief in a 
desert of horrors. The critic must needs keep an eye on 
the Mexicans: they are close to actualities, and if they 
can be saved from the vitiating formulas of the Parisian 
caiés, they will undoubtedly arrive at high achievement. 
The collection was variegated, ranging from the decorative 
designs of school children to the sophisticated drawing of 
Diego Rivera. The work of the children derived from a 
primitive naiveté, but it was by no means crude; in fact, 
it was much better both in drawing and design than the 
canvases of some rather prominent New Yorkers. It was 
decoration in the applied sense—ornament for altar pieces 
and embroidery—but not less legitimate on that account. 
Diego Rivera is the most distinguished of the modern 
Mexican school. His deliberate experiments in linear 
primitivism were weak and pointless, but his ability te 
draw was clearly exemplified in his unforced studies. His 
head of a man was one of the best pictures in the show, 
unmannered, well-constructed and admirably simplified. 

Except for the Mexicans, the exhibition of the Inde- 
pendent Artisis was destitute of individual distinction. 
The well-known painters both of the old and new schools 
added nothing to their reputations. George Bellows, an 
illustrator of considerable power, disclosed little in his por- 
traits beyond a muscular enthusiasm for pigment; Robert 
Henri’s gifts have terminated in glittering surfaces; and 
John Sloan’s scattered painting of a New Mexican scene 
did no credit to so eminent an etcher. Gertrude V. Whit- 
ney’s The Nun, modelled after the fashion of Rodin with 
realistic lights and darks, displayed no knowledge of 
sculptural planes; Warren Wheelock was guilty of sev- 
eral empty statues, but was also the author of a small 
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solid figure; and Texie Myers, an Independent discovery, 
carved wood with promise. The late Mary Rogers was 
represented by a thin, poetic landscape; Magda Pach’s 
fourth painting, a still-life, was better intrinsically and 
technically than the veteran cleverness of the majority; 
and the Nude Study by Edith Sterling appeared fresh from 
the Art Students’ League. ‘Toshi Shimizu’s China Town 
stood out as an exciting piece of illustration; Leon Kroll’s 
Tulips was a smooth compromise between Cézanne and 
the academy; A. Walkowitz, remembering the censors, 
hung a topographical caprice called The Invisible Nude; 
A. S. Baylinson’s Interior, a study in composition, attempt- 
ed to make design an end in itself rather than an instru- 
ment expressive of something ; the abstractions of Stuart Da- 
vis were devoid of meaning either as material experiments or 
symbolical records; and Morris Kantor’s contribution was 
a puzzle by his own confession. And so on. And so on. 

A modernist painter of keen judgment and recognized 
ability deprecated the exhibition in savage larguage. He 
said to me, “If this is modern art, then God help the 
movement! It is the dregs of art passed off as the genuine 
article. No wonder the public scorns us!” Unfortunately 
the pictures at the Waldorf did represent modern art 
in the aggregate. But there is no reason to be down-hearted 
about it. The glory of any movement, whether in art 
or literature, resides in a few men of intelligence and 
vision, and we have in America today at least a dozen 
artists worthy of the name. And as I have said, it was 
possible in the unassorted wreckage of the Independent 
Society to <:iect a struggling purpose, a small but genuine 
feeling for beauty. Aesthetically the exhibition was a 
failure; but as a means to determine the general course 
of the modern stream it justified its existence. 

THomas CRAVEN. 


Captive 


When gloaming droops 

To the raven’s croak, 

And the night-jar churs 

From his time-gnarled oak 
In the thunder-stricken wood. 


When the drear dark waters 
"Neath sallows hoar 
Shake the veils of night 
With hollow roar 

Plunging deep in flood. 


Spectral and wan 

From unquiet rest, 

A phantom walks 

With anguished breast, 
Doomed to love's solitude. 


Her footstep is leaf-like, 
Light as air, 

Her raiment scarce stirs 
The gossamer rare; 


While from shadowy hood. 


In the wood-light pale 
Her dream-ridden eyes, 
Sans sorrow or tear, 
Speculation, surmise, 
Wildly, insanely brood. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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ACCOM MUNICATION 


Contempt By — Not Of—Court 


IR: The other day a district judge sentenced me to 

one day in jail and a dollar fine for contempt of court. 
The affair was so trivial as not to be worth recounting 
save as an illustration of the extent to which our courts 
are going in the use of the contempt process for the denial 
of jury trials in cases involving human liberty. 

The citation was based on an editorial which | had 
written and published in the daily Des Moines News. 
The article expressly stated that to the legal wisdom, 
equity and honesty of the court’s conclusions no exception 
was taken. ‘The only criticism was of the form of the 
court’s opinions, which it was said were filled with puerile 
personalities, racial prejudices, labored efforts at humor 
and obiter dicta in general. The thing which especially 
aroused the court’s ire was the statement that he was fre- 
quently “intoxicated by the exuberance of his own ver- 
bosity.” As an example an opinion which he had recently 
read from the bench was cited. 

After the court denied my request that, owing to the 
peculiarly personal nature of the criticisms, hearing be 
held before some other judge, my attorneys argued that 
the article in question did not tend to bring the courts or 
judicial processes generally into disrespect; that it con- 
stituted fair comment and criticism on a public official; 
and that it should not be construed as an effort to in- 
fluence the court’s actions, because the only case cited was 
one in which his decision had become a matter of public 
record. 

After listening to the arguments and citations of support- 
ing cases, the judge pulled from his pocket and read a 
lengthy, type-written decision, prepared in advance, find- 
ing me guilty on the ground that while the opinion whose 
form only I had criticized had previously been rendered, 
the formal order of court directing the carrying out of its 
terms had not been filed with the clerk when the criticism 
was published. Therefore technically the case was still 
pending before him and theoretically I might have been 
trying to influence some of his actions in that connection. 

Speaking somewhat loosely, the judge was the coni- 
plaining witness; he was the jury to sit on the charges; 
and finally he was the judge to fix punishment in case he 
found his own charges justified—all of which duties he 
discharged in a formal opinion prepared prior to the hear- 
ing. The case is now pending on appeal to the Supreme 
Court of Iowa. 

So far as this particular case is concerned it is of neg- 
ligible importance. But the very fact that it contains ele- 
ments of opera bouffe rather than of solemn judicial 
procedure—although the judge is learned in the law— 
makes it perhaps even more significant in its implications 
than the more serious citations under the Daugherty- 
Wilkerson railroad strike injunction, over which expert 
opinion honestly differs. 

If the decision in my case is sustained, it means that 
not only is one barred from expressing opinions in viola- 


} 


tion of an injunction, but is forbidden doing so in the 


absence of an injunction, if by any stretch of the imag- 
ination it can be construed as an efiort to influence a 
court’s actions. Nor need such criticism go to the funda- 
mentals of judicial honesty and equity, to subject the 
offender to the danger of fine and imprisonment, but only 
to a judge’s literary style, his sense of humor—and pre- 
sumably his taste in dress, hair-cuts or anything else. 

But what is equally as serious in this growing use of 
the contempt process is the denial of jury trials in criminal 
cases against both the letter and spirit of organic laws. 
The bill of rights of every state constitution, I assume, 
contains a provision similar to that of lowa’s, founded on 
the old common law dictum that no person shall be de- 
prived of life or liberty without a trial by a jury of his 
peers.. Yet in certain cases, notably those for violation 
of laws prohibitory of liquor selling, dope peddling and 
prostitution, law-enforcing ofhcers have found it more 
convenient—and I suspect more effective—to rely on 
punishment through the injunctive process than on con- 
viction by juries. 

Hence in many states there has been added to the crim- 
inal statutes one providing for injunctions against the 
commission of these crimes. ‘The injunction lies not only 
against the person of the accused but against the property 
he occupies, whether as owner or as a tenant of what 
may be an innocent third party. “Thus the accused can be 
tried by a single judge in an equity court instead of by 
a jury in a court of law, as has been contemplated since 
time immemorial. 

To revert to my own petty case—action might just as 
well have been taken for criminal libel. But that would 
have entitled me to a trial by jury. It was only when 
it became contempt of court that I was tried by my ac- 
cuser and victim. So with bootleggers and similar classes 
of criminals. It is not a satisfactory explanation to say 
that they are not denied a jury trial for the illegal selling 
of liquor, but are merely sent to the same jail for the same 
acts for violation of the court’s order not to commit them. 

I can understand the viewpoint, while not sharing it, 
of those who believe that “‘the ends justify the meanness” ; 
who think that we have gone too far in protecting the 
individual; who hold that the cases of injustice are more 
than offset by the larger good of more effective enforce- 
ment of criminal statutes, or who feel that it is better that 
ninety-nine editors guilty of libel should lose their right 
to a trial by jury than that one innocent bootlegger escape. 

It is entirely proper for such persons to work for a 
change of our fundamental laws. But lacking sound legal 
sanction, I cannot sympathize with their defiance of rights 
which our Anglo-Saxon forbears struggled centuries to se- 
cure and which we have formally adopted. Such an 
attitude, it seems to me, is bringing our courts and legal 
processes into contempt far beyond the power of any editor 
to add or detract. Austin Hares. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


We’re Not Interested in Politics 


IR: The Progressive political movement has to contend with 

the important fact that people nowadays are not interested 
in politics. One of the most striking features of American his- 
tory since about 1875 is the decline of politics as a vital force 
in the life of the individual citizen. Several things have con- 
tributed to the cause of this decline. In the first place, the fun 
damental! political problems that have faced the United States 
are solved. There is at present no sharply defined issue about 
which people feel deeply—no question such as the constitutional 
relations between Great Britain and the colonies, the establish- 
ment of national government, territorial expansion, or the re- 
lation between state and federal government. An issue of 
similar magnitude may appear in the future—but as yet it has 
not crystallized. 

In the second place, the federal government has ceased to 
touch closely the lives of the mass of the people. There was a 
time, not long ago, when residents of large sections purchased 
their land from the central government, relied upon it for pro- 
tection against Indians, and sought federal aid for the con- 
struction of roads, canals, and railroads. The economic and 
social life of the whole South, until the close of the Recon- 
struction period, was influenced largely by political ideas and 
political conditions and in turn exerted a strong influence upon 
them. But this, too, has been changed. Instead of feeling that 
the policies of political parties affect him directly and vitally, the 
individual has a suspicion that they do not—that his influence, 
moreover, upon national politics is too negligible to count tor 
anything, that questions now are too numerous, complex and 
remote for him to master or even to understand; that govern- 
ment is becoming more and more a matter for specialists and 
experts. 

In the third place, the last fifty years have seen the develop- 
ment of numerous institutions and interests that have absorbed 
the interest which the public formerly bestowed upon politics. 
There are a dozen fields in which an ambitious person can at- 
tain national prominence to one such field a half century ago. 
The energy of the nation is being applied to science, business, 
education and industry—not to politics, because the nation feels 
that its political salvation has been accomplished. Americans 
of today—and especially young Americans—take virtually no in- 
terest in theoretical politics and but little more in its practical 
phases. 

Other causes have contributed to this effect. The congressional 
system has failed to produce political leadership under modern 
conditions, and outstanding leaders are almost essential to 
strong popular interest in politics. Congressmen in the House 
are either lost in the army of their colleagues, baffled by the 
complexity of business, or overwhelmed by the intricacy of 
rules of procedure. The Senate does not represent proportion- 
ately the nation’s intelligence and education. A state like Massa- 
chusetts, containing, perhaps, twenty times more well educated 
and trained men than a state like Utah, has the same number of 
senators; and thus the nation’s supply of first rate men avail- 
able for political service is reduced. Finally, the power of the 
press tends to make it very difficult for a citizen of ordinary 
means and influence to participate in political affairs as a can- 
didate. The expense of running for office and the difficulty 
which the candidate meets when he seeks to get his name before 
the public are not inconsiderable among the factors that have 
made politics remote to the average man, have robbed political 
activity of its former simplicity, and have caused the people to 
lose interest in issues and elections. 

The nation is absorbed in the task of keeping itself alive and 
well dressed, of educating its children and of finding not too 
exacting forms of amusement. But there is one condition which 
may provide a political issue upon which all people will take 
sides—and that issue will centre about the relation of the na- 
tional government to basic industries. Out of this issue a new 
party may arise. If so, the liberal elements of the country will 
be fortunate if they secure a reasonable degree of solidarity 
among themselves before the issue comes to a head. 

Curtis NETTELS. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


Let France Explain 


IR: Your reviewer's very meticulous and to me uncandid 

critique af my Let France Explain, which comes to this 
country with the unqualified praise of many eminent English- 
men, betrays, I think, a prejudice against any revelation of 
French and Russian guilt on the causes of the war. 

But this review itself shows how successful has become the 
exposure of the French complicity in this dreadful business. 
Three years ago the admissions which in spite of himself this 
adverse reviewer makes today, would have been considered in- 
credible. He concedes that the theory that Germany was solely 
to blame must suffer “revision” under the new evidence. Thus 
Germany is no longer solely guilty. The author’s error, he 
Says, is in severity. He does not blame me for being “so 
astonished and disgusted by his researches,” but thinks my con- 
sequent irritation too great. I did find, then, matter for astonish- 
ment and disgust. Progress again. Three years ago there was 
nothing but innoncence west of the Rhine. 

“It is too lightly assumed that because Entente statesmen 
talked of war and prepared for war they were bent on starting 
it.” Another concession to truth. They did, then, the Allied 
statesmen, talk of war beforehand and were prepared for 
war. 

“It may be granted,” he says, “that France and Russia had 
decided to fight rather than grant further concessions.” Progress 


agein. We were taught that in 1914 France was horribly 
surprised. And concessions where? In Russia’s Balkan in- 
terests. 


“No doubt Poincaré,” he concedes, “was too prodigal of sup- 
port” to Russia. An interesting thing, this, which our people 
should know. Supporting Russia in what? In her expansion 
in the Balkans, where France had no interest and Russia no 
necessity, only ambition. Ringing in our ears is the shameful! 
confession by the French ambassador at Petrograd to Witte. 
I quote the words which the Frenchman has used in his 
Memoirs: 


If the world today is in fire and blood, it is for a cause 
chiefly important to Russia, a cause eminently Slav, a cause 
which concerns neither France nor England. 


“His [the Russian Ambassador’s] letters show how powerful 
were the French Chauvinists and the Russian militarists.” An- 
other. damaging concession, news indeed to the vast bulk of 
Americans, who were carefully taught that the only powerful 
militarists were in Germany. 

The abominable secret treaty between France and Russia, by 
which France was to have, besides Alsace-Lorraine, great iron 
districts in Germany and “the coal districts of the Saar,” is 
vivid reading nowadays. That is a subject which none of my 
hostile reviewers in various parts of the world have ever cared 
to touch. The Ruhr occupation is confirmation indeed of my 
prediction, based on the history of France, that she was pursuing 
her historical policy of disintegrating and economically destroy- 
ing Germany. 

As to the War of 1870, equally, the pro-French reviewers avoid 
allusion to the startling facts known to students of history and 
not to the general public that Louis Napoleon vainly asked 
Austria to join him in an unprovoked attack on Prussia some 
years before, and that he also offered in writing, through his 
representative, to let Prussia alone if she would permit him to 
seize Belgium. 

Mr. E. D. Morel is spoken of slightingly by the reviewer. Yes, 
Morel was very unpopular in England for his insisting during 
the war that it was not Germany alone that was to blame. It 
is interesting to note that in the light of the new documentary 
revelations, this gentleman has_ been elected to Parliament by 
his countrymen with an enormous majority over Winston 
Churchill. 

During three years each batch of dipmomatic revelations adds 
to the guilt of Poincaré and his friends, Repeatedly is France 
asked to reveal her files in reply. France declines. 

FREDERICK BAUSMAN. 


Seattle, ‘Washington. 
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A Defence of Haig 


Sir Douglas Haig’s Command: 1915-18, by George A. 
B. Dewar, assisted by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Boraston, C. B.— 
2 Vols. New York: The Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$10.00. 


HIS book is a history of Haig’s campaigns in France. 

The object of both authors—Col. Boraston was Haig’s 
private secretary—is to defend Haig’s military reputation 
against what the authors believe to be unfair criticism, both 
French and English. This criticism was of all kinds, and 
took place at all seasons, at least as late as August 8, 
1918. Therefore the authors meet the criticism at the 
same time as they relate the details of the campaigns. In 
the same manner they relate Haig’s victorious advance on 
and after August 8, 1918, but during this period their in- 
tention is to show that Foch got too much of the credit 
which should have been Haig’s. In other words, they say, 
Haig got more than his fair share of blame before the ad- 
vance of August, 1918, and less than his fair share of 
credit thereafter. 

The first of the criticisms—to take them up in their 
chronological order—was that Haig’s successes during the 
battle of the Somme did not justify the English casualties. 
Lloyd George believed this, and welcomed Joffre’s super- 
session by Nivelle, and the latter’s plans for a quick break- 
through. There is little doubt that the authors stand here 
on firm ground; if Haig and Joffre had been allowed to 
carry out their plans for 1917, it is probable they would 
have won the war in that year. This is the view of John 
Buchan’s book, recently reviewed by the present writer, 
and Ludendorff himself goes far, in his own book, to support 
this theory. So far as Haig’s reputation is concerned, how- 
ever, the authors need no longer worry about the battle 
of the Somme; Haig’s 1916 operations are today con- 
sidered sound. 

The second criticism is that Haig’s Flanders campaign 
in the autumn of 1917 was ill-judged and costly both in 
casualties and lowered morale. There is no doubt that 
Haig had to attack heavily during this period in order to 
prevent Ludendorff from himself attacking the French, 
whose resisting power had temporarily been lowered by 
Nivelle’s battles. Haig chose Flanders for his tield of 
operations because only in this field were there any valuable 
objectives close enough to be captured. ‘These objectives 
were the German submarine bases and the communications 
of their northwestern front. The authors claim that as 
a holding attack these operations were justified, and attrib- 
ute the failure of Haig’s larger strategy to the weather. It 
was Ludendorff’s new defensive tactics, however, as well 
as the weather, which held back the English attacks dur- 
ing the first period of the battle, so that in October— 
which is always a wet month in Flanders—Haig was 
behind schedule. Ludendorff’s use of mustard gas, con- 
crete machine-gun shelters, and defence in depth—a lightly 
held front line supported by counter attacks—was excellent. 
The result was that the trying conditions inherent 1n all 
Flanders battles were accentuated, and the English troops 
put under a very severe strain. Since nene of Haig’s 
ulterior objects were obtained in this battle, it seems prob- 
able that mere holding attacks could have been carried out 
with equal results over a less muddy terrain, and 
without demanding the very last ounce of English 
courage. 

The failure to exploit the results of the Cambrai attack 
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is laid to Byng’s faulty disposition and use of his cavalry. 
This view is not sufficiently substantial, considering the 
known vulnerability of cavalry on the Western front, and 
Byng’s reputation both as a general and as a cavalry 
officer. 

On one flank of the German counter attack at Cambrai, 
which immediately followed the English attack, Ludendorff 
first used his new offensive tactics of filtering specially 
trained troops through many places of the front at the 
same time—the answer to his own defensive tactics, which 
the English had adopted. Col. Boraston relates how sur- 
vivors of the 55th Division reported their impressions of 
these new German tactics, and how these impressions were 
received at G. H. Q. “It is human,” observes this bland 
staff officer, “‘for a man who has escaped out of great dan- 
ger to dwell upon the perils he has undergone, and stories 
of the enemy advancing in masses at one point and of the 
sudden appearance at another of large bodies of his troops 
in rear of British troops that had successfully beaten off 
frontal attacks had not been so unknown in previous fights 
that they could be received without caution as indicating 
a departure from recognized methods of assault. On the 
other hand, it was easy to believe that our troops—trained 
as they had been for so long exclusively for attack—had 
failed to put into practice with sufficient skill and com- 
pleteness a method of defence which they had little or no 
time to learn. Moreover, no system is proof against sur- 
prise, and it was generally accepted that locally at any 
rate our troops had been taken by surprise.’”’ So nothing 
was done about it; but one wonders what the survivors 
of the 55th Division thought about Haig’s staff work then 
and thereafter. 

For it was these very tactics which ensured Gough’s 
defeat in the following spring, although Haig was starved 
of reinforcements by Lloyd George, and was right in 
weakening his line in his least dangerous sector. But at 
this point the main object of the authors is to show that 
it was not French reinforcements, but the English defence 
in front of Arras, which prevented an absolutely decisive 
Allied defeat. In this they are quite right. 

The authors follow this up by showing how Haig de- 
cided to ask for Foch’s appointment as supreme commander, 
because Pétain talked about withdrawing his left flank 
southwest, in order to cover Paris, an operation which 
would have disastrously separated the French and English 
armies. At this moment, however, the idea of appointing 
Foch occurred to many other men besides Haig, and the 
authors overemphasize the incident of MHaig’s tele- 
gram. 

During the victorious advance of August 8th and later, 
the authors show how upon at least one important occasion 
Haig insisted, quite rightly, on his own plans against those 
of Foch, and argue from this premise first, that too much 
magic has been attributed to the Unity of Command. This 
is perfectly true. Secondly, they argue that it was Haig’s 
strategy, rather than Foch’s, which won the victory. Their 
view here is extremely narrow. 

The trouble with the book is that it is written tn an 
unsportsmanlike, exaggerated and ungentle spirit. The 
authors say that if the word genius can be used at all, it 
should be used about Haig. It was not a genius, how- 
ever, who treated the reports of the survivors of the 55th 
Division in the way described by Col. Boraston. Again, 
the authors are continually accusing French troops of 
avoiding losses. ‘Troops of all nations occasionally fight 
badly; but so far as the French are concerned, it is in 
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extremely bad taste to reflect on their courage. Here is 
a sample of the authors’ taste: 


. . - . Debeney was indeed a past master of the art 
(of manoeuvring). He was responsible for the coining 
of a new and expressive, if transient word in British 
military language. To “Deb” meant that the user of 
the word intended to remain quiescent for a while, till 
advance on his front had been made easier by the pro- 
gress of his neighbors. But there were other exponents 
of the art in the French Army. ‘They had their reason 
in the natural desire to preserve a powerful French 
Army to give weight to French counsels in the peace 
negotiations. They had their justification in the in- 
comparable exertions and sacrifices of the French Army 
and nation in the early years of the war. The more 
reason, therefore, that the facts of the 1918 bat- 
tles — be known, and the credit fairly appor- 
tioned. 


Earl Haig has not been well served by the publication 


of this book. 
as 


A History of Pieach 


Literature 


A History of French Literature, by William A. Nitze 
and E. Preston Dargan. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company. $5.00. 


T happens that this classroom history of French liter- 
ature appears just at a time when literary and academic 
circles in France are being stirred by a serious attack upon 
the corresponding manuals used in French colleges. <A 
short while back, M. Fernand Vandérem, the well-known 
critic and novelist, started to examine systematically the 
various histories of French literature with which students 
of the subject, not only in France, but in other countries 
are familiar. He looked through the works of Brunetiére, 
Faguet, Lanson, Doumic and others of lesser importance, 
and found them all wanting. For the most part, the 
professors followed blindly in the footsteps of Brunetiére 
and Faguet, and M. Vandérem drew up an amazing list 
of omissions and superficial judgments, all repeated from 
one manual to another, and rarely modified even after the 
passage of many years since the time of original publication, 
although, in the interval, opinion had definitely veered 
away from the prejudices and misapprehensions under 
which the victims first suffered. At the same time, he 
made the interesting discovery that a certain obscure 
poetaster was invariably mentioned with profound respect, 
because he happened to be an official of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction when these manuals were writ- 
ten. 

The upshot of this affair has been that a petition has 
been sent to the Ministry of Public Instruction calling for 
an inquiry, and demanding that official sanction be with- 
drawn from works which boycott or misrepresent such 
writers as Barbey d’Aurévilly, Banville, Gérard de Nerval, 
Marceline Desbordes-Valmore, Baudelaire, Rimbaud, 
Huysmans, Villiers de !’Isle Adam, Gobineau, Albert 
Samain, Jules Laforgue and Charles-Louis Philippe, to 
mention but a few names of the highest distinction in M. 
Vandérem’s list of omissions. As some of the histories 
under indictment are commonly used in both America and 
England, one turned with a natural curiosity to this new- 
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comer in a well-trodden field, in order to see how far 
Professors Nitze and Dargan have followed French pre- 
cedent, and how far their history supplies the deficiencies 
with which their French colleagues are reproached. Al- 
most all the names I have quoted from M. Vandérem’s 
list are included in this book, but, except that the authors 
depart from the Brunetiére tradition in their relatively 
appreciative discussion of Baudelaire, there is little to 
choose between the omissions of the French professors and 
the perfunctory mention accorded by the Americans to 
the same writers. 

Needless to say, the authors proceed, in their turn, to 
indulge in the strangest eccentricities of judgrhent where 
modern writers are concerned. Although the book covers 
works published at late as 1917, Marcel Proust is men- 
tioned only in a footnote with Arnold Bennett, Compton 
Mackenzie, Dreiser, Couperus and Wassermann, as an 
author who wrote “cycle-novels.” The two French 
Pollyannas, René Bazin and Henry (misspelled throughout 
as Henri) Bordeaux, are included, but I cannot find the 
slightest allusion to André Gide, Georges Duhamel, 
René Boylesve, Camille Lemonnier and Elémir Bourges. 
Amongst those of the older generation there is no ref- 
erence to Duranty, Maurice de Guérin or Gobineau. 
Marcelle Tinayre is mentioned but not Marcel Schwob, 
Jules Renard, Abel Hermant or Jules Vallés, who are, 
to say the least, as important. The most serious omissions, 
however, are Gide and Gobineau. To disctss contem- 
porary French literature, even in the briefest way, with- 
out Gide is like discussing modern drama without Ibsen. 
The absence of Gobineau is a glaring instance of conven- 
tionality, for nobody writing today of French literature 
with the slightest flair for original ideas could pass over 
that remarkable precursor of Nietzsche and Houston 
Chamberlain. 

The bibliography is extensive, but even here, in what 
should be the piéce de résistance in the work of two 
learned gentlemen with proper academic traditions, there 
are far too many omissions of first-class works. I do not 
find Brandes’s Main Currents, nor Saintsbury’s astound- 
ing History of the French Novel, nor Edmund Gosse’s 
essays, nor Tilley’s Moliére. The chief anti-Bergson 
manifesto, Julien Benda’s Le Bergsonisme, is not given 
in the bibliography of Bergsonism, but the authors find 
room for Miss Turquet-Milnes’s far-fetched book on the 
subject. Jules Lemaitre’s charming study of Chateau- 
briand is omitted, also Gonzague de Reynold’s Baudelaire, 
the most important work of literary rehabilitation in many 
years; Delahaye’s Verlaine and Crépet’s Baudelaire, the 
standard work on this author. The bibliographical sec- 
tions on contemporary poetry and drama are of the hit- 
and-miss variety; usually the obvious, well-advertised book 
is preferred. A pot-boiler of W. L. George’s, France in 
the Twentieth Century, is put forward as an authorita- 
tive work, for some reason, and no other book of the kind 
is given in that section dealing with general pre-war con- 
ditions. 

In these circumstances I confess that it is difficult to see 
any reason for the existence of this work, apart from those 
which everywhere govern the manufacture of textbooks, 
and with which the general reader—and even the students 
affected—have no concern. Professors Nitze and Dargan 
have, of course, the qualities as well as the defects of their 
virtues. Their book begins at the usual point in French 
literary history and patiently follows the usual course until 
it reaches the usual breathless, pellmell chapter at the end 
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“LET FRANCE EXPLAIN” 
by Frederick Bausman 


The general public will here first see the Franco- 
Russian diplomatic correspondence, revealed by the 
Bolsheviks. 

These astonishing documents disclose the determination 
of Russia to attack Germany, the agreement of France to 
join her, the confidence of Poincaré, the corruption of the 
French press by Russia and the division of Germany 
agreed on by France in 1917. 


Germany by the Franco-Russian treaty must “defend on 
the East and the West at the same time.” 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN BEYER’S BOOKSTORE 
London 207 Fulton St. 
Publishers New York 
$3.25 postpaid 

















Read It If You Dare! 


ME who will face any danger are afraid to read it! 

Why? Is it because Joseph Lewis has opened the 
flood-gates of reason upon the darkest secret of the ages? 
Can you be honest with yourself? Are you afraid of the 
facts? Dare you read “The Tyranny of God,” the 
greatest thought-provoking book of the year? Thousands 
of copies have already been sold. The second edition is 
now ready. Price only $1.00, sent prepaid. 

TRUTH PUBLISHING C 


1400 Broadway New York City 








HAVE YOU 
SLIPPED? 


Is your knowledge of French slipping 
and do you want to hold what you have 
and then build upon it? If you answer 
“ves” we have a suggestion to offer. 


Le Petit Journal 


is a periodical in reduced newspaper 
form, appearing twice a month. It is 
made up of reprinted extracts from the 
current issues of the leading French 
newspapers and magazines. 


Current news, political affairs, commerce, 
literature, art, music, sport, feminism, 
science, in simple, usable French. 


This digest of French affairs, this easy 
way to the ready mastery of the French 
language costs only $2.00 the year for 24 
issues. Subscribe now, using the coupon. 


Le Petit Journal, Garden City, New York. 


I enclose $2.00. Enter my subscription for one 
year. 
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N.R.3-14-23 

















THE GOOSE-STEP 


A Study of American Education 
by UPTON SINCLAIR 


Who owns the colleges, and why? 

Are your sons and daughters getting education, or 
propaganda? And whose propaganda? 

No man can ask more important questions than 
these; and here for the first time the questions are 
answered in a book. 
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Do you know the éxtent to which the interlocking directors 
of railroads and steel and oil and coal and credit in the 
United States are also the interiocking trustees of Ameri- 
can “higher” education? Do you think that our colleges 
and universities should be modeled on the lines of our 
government, or on the lines of our department stores? 
Do you know that eighty-five percent of college and uni- 
versity professors are dissatisfied with being managed 
by floor-walkers? Do you know for how many different 
actions and opinions a professor may lose his job? Do 
you know how many professors have to do their own 
laundry? Do you know why American college presi- 
dents with few exceptions are men who do not tell the 
truth? Do you know to what extent “social position” 
takes precedence over scholarship in American academic 
life? Do you know to what extent our education has 
become a by-product of gladiatorial combats? 


A few of the institutions dealt with: 


The University of the House of Morgan; The University 
of Lee-Higginson; The University of U. G. L; The 
Tiger’s Lair; The Bull-Dog’s Den; The University of 
the Black Hand; The University of the Lumber Trust; 
The University of the Chimes; The University of the 
Anaconda; The University of the Latter Day Saints; The 
Mining Camp University; The Colleges of the Smelter 
Trust; The University of Wheat; The University of the 
Ore Trust; The University of Standard Oil; The Uni- 
versity of Judge Gary; The University of the Grand 
Duchess; The University of Automobiles; The University 
of the Steel Trust; The University of Heaven; The 
University of Jabbergrab. 


A few other chapter headings: 


The Interlocking President; Nicholas Miraculous; The 
Lightning Change Artist; The Academic Department- 
Store; Stealing a Trust Fund; Peacocks and Slums; The 
Fortress of Mediaevalism; The Dean of Imperialism; 
The Stanford Skeleton; The Academic Wink; Education 
F. O. B. Chicago; The Harpooners of Whales; The 
Process of Fordization; The Growth of Jabbegrab; The 
Large Mushrooms; The Little Toad-Stools; The Orang- 
Outang Hunters; The Semi-Simian Mob; The Rah-Rah 
Boys; Damn the Faculty; The Foundations of Ford; The 
Bolshevik Hunters; The Helen Ghouls; The Shepherd’s 
Crook; The Academic Rabbits. 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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where, according to prejudice or timidity, names of con- 
temporaries are scattered wildly and labelled at haphazard. 
As the authors of the'present volume are the latest in the 
field they have to dwell a moment on certain figures, now 
sanctified by death, which they would otherwise omit or 
hide in a footnote. ‘Thus we find Remy de Gourmont de- 
scribed as “following Bergson” in the dissociation of ideas, 
and being led “into a corrosive and pernicious immoral- 
ism,” a perfect example of misrepresentation, for Gour- 
mont’s theory was developed almost contemporaneously 
with Bergson’s, and they have nothing in common to the 
degree implied by this statement, while his immoralism is 
neither corrosive nor pernicious, being simply amoral. 
Again, the authors say, when speaking of the Goncourts, 
that their Academy has crowned “some of the most notable 
books of recent years,” but when they come down to the 
moderns they assert, after due mention of Bordeaux and 
Bazin, that “the Prix Goncourt has been awarded yearly 
to a series of ‘striking’ or eccentric novels; yet none of 
those published before 1914 seem likely to survive.” The 
fact is, however, that it is precisely since 1914 that the 
Goncourt Academy has shown this desire for eccentricity, 
and that, with the exception of Marcel Proust, all of the 
prize-winners show a similar lack of any of the qualities 
which make for immortality. 

Enough has been said, I fancy, to indicate that Messrs. 
Nitze and Dargan have contrived the standard manual of 
French literature. Should we, like M. Vandérem, call 
upon the gods to witness this outrage upon all the finer 
feelings of aesthetics and criticism? Surely not, unless we 
are unduly impressed by the importance of textbooks. The 
teaching of literature is in itself such an absurdity, such 
a contradiction in terms, that it becomes comprehensible 
only when the limitations that define it are remembered. 
Obviously it is impossible to teach a youth who is thinking 
only of baseball that Racine is a beautiful poet. All that 
one can do is to produce Esther or Phédre and see what 
happens. If there is a genuine response, then neither the 
encomiums nor the criticisms of pundits will alter the im- 
pression received. The victims of professorial prejudices 
and imbecilities are foredoomed to be the victims of some 
convention-monger, and it matters little whether Pro- 
fessors Nitze and Dargan’s pupils at Chicago are sent into 
this wicked world in ignorance of the existence of Gide, or 
in the belief that Remy de Gourmont is a pernicious im- 
moralist. Those who remain either in that ignorance or 
in that belief are clearly destined to admire the philosophy 
of Dr. Frank Crane, and to prefer Zane Grey and A. S. 
M. Hutchinson even to those French equivalents whose 
places are assured in every professor’s history of French 
literature. 

A literary manual does not form the tastes of men and 
women of taste. It supplies information to all and sundry, 
and since we labor nowadays under the pleasant illusion 
that the more people are forced to pretend to an interest 
in things they have no capacity or desire to understand, 
the better it is for all of us, so we, naturally, “teach” liter- 
ature, as we give people votes. The literary manual is 
as appropriate to popular education as the typical politician 
is to adult suffrage. To argue that a student of literature 
with any feeling for beauty and ideas will be seriously 
harmed by the idiocies of the average textbook is to 
argue that a man of sense, because he has a vote, will 
believe in Winston Churchill and elect him according- 
ly. 

Ernest Boyp. 
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The Child as Poet 


Shoes of the Wind, by Hilda Conkling. New York: 
The Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.60. 


BOOK of genuine poetry—not a parade of precocity 

—by a child little more than twelve. What is more, 
this is a second collection by a girl whose first volume 
appeared during her eleventh year! One thinks of Chatter- 
ton, dead at eighteen, with two crowded volumes in the 
Muses’ Library and the mystery of the Rowley forgeries 
unsolved, of the fifteen year old Pamela Bianco whose 
recent drawings have the vigor and maturity of a master, 
of Erich Korngold whose orchestrations at fourteen were 
more complex than Richard Strauss’s. The wonder, how- 
ever, is not in the fact that these prodigies exist, but that 
there are not more of them. As musicians, particularly as 
interpreters, the young Heifetzes often surpass the mature 
artists in purity of utterance and usually outnumber them 
—a table of musical wunderkinder beginning with Mozart 
would run the length of this page. We are not surprised 
at Jerome Rappaport, pianist, age nine, or Erika Morini, 
violinist, age sixteen. But we cannot quite adjust our- 
selves to Hilda Conkling, twelve and something, as a serious 
poet. And yet, as has been remarked before, every young 
dreamer is not only a potential but a practising poet. The 
child, confronted with a world of surprises, comes upon 
them for the first time, sees them vividly and, unless a pat- 
tern of thought or phrase is forced upon him, will record 
them freshly. Unfortunately. the pattern-imposing instinct 
is strong within us. Parents (proverbially ineffectual 
teachers) and teachers (harassed, part-time parents) 
usually conspire to make the child exchange his wild fancies 
for tamed formulas, to give up “childish” experiments, to 
learn routines of conduct, criticism and creation. -It is the 
pressure of custom that first alters, then directs and finally 
inhibits the creative impulse of most children. What we 
call the artist is first of all a child who has been lucky 
enough or strong enough to grow up without having his 
vision disciplined—and_distorted. 

If more of us were to appreciate the tentative expres- 
sions of children by pursuing the hands-off policy observed 
by Mrs. Conkling and other educators, there might be 
many more spontaneous singers as delightful—and as 
young—as Hilda. For here is a child whose vision is as 
keen as it is colorful. It is fascinating to watch Hilda 
while she watches the world; nothing seems to escape her 
playful scrutiny. Her sense of the exact phrase, her choice 
of the packed, revealing epithet is amazing. She notes, 
with precise delicacy, that lilies of the valley are “a cluster 
of bell-shaped moments,” that a shell-pink peony is “Queen 
Elizabeth in a ruff,” that a bough of locust-blossoms “smell 
like honeysuckle and poppies twined together” and that its 
buds are “‘shoes of the wind,” that “morning is a picture 
again with snowpuffed branches” where the sky is “caught 
like a blue feather in the butternut tree,” that “moonlight 
falling on water” is “like fingers touching the chords of a 
harp on a misty day,” that “boulders have their minds 
on the center of the earth,” that a Chinese city has a 
name “like music of gongs struck softly after 
dark.” 

But Hilda’s images show other qualities besides her 
closeness of observation and finesse of phrase; they disclose 
an imagination both elaborate and naive. Hilda’s forte is 
the decoratively whimsical—as even this tiny fantasy 


reveals: 
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Snow-white shawls .. . 

Golden faces .. . 

Countryside, hillside, wayside people . 

Little market-women del 

Selling dew and yellow flour 

To make bread 

For some city of elves... 

What maturity will bring Hilda is a problem for psy- 
chologists and the future. She is, at present, herseif; a 
bright, direct little figure with the equipment and _pos- 
sibilities for deeper development. Meanwhile we are 
gravely assured—via the publisher’s jacket—that Hilda, 
aetat twelve plus, is “growing in humanness”! 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 


Nigger, by Clement Wood. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. $2.00. 
HE underlying theme of Mr. Wood’s novel is the 
search of two ex-slaves, Jake and Phoebe, for the 
“*mancipation that Mistuh Linkum” gave them. Not find- 
ing it in their own lives, nor in those of their weakly chil- 
dren born in the lean days of Reconstruction, they watch 
for it in the lives of their grandchildren going their divers 
ways in Birmingham. Phoebe dies hoping for it only in 
Heaven where “black gwineter be white”; Jake, believing 
to the end in the efficacy of “book l’arnin’,” sees it coming 
in the future of his two great-grandchildren. The appeal 
in this quest Mr. Wood has handled beautifully, without 
in the least attempting to force its sure pathos. The vivid, 
unforgettable scenes here and there and the masterly finish 
of style almost recompense the reader for the lack V‘ life- 
like characters and the super-abundance of incident. 


A Correction 


Incentives in the New Industrial Order, by J. A. Hobson, 
which was reviewed in the New Republic for March 7th, 
has been issued in this country by Thomas Seltzer. 








Contributors 


Joun W. Owens has for a number of years been a polit- 
ical reporter on the staff of the Baltimore Sun. 
Gorpon Aiport has been living in Berlin since Sep- 
tember, studying psychology under a Sheldon Fellow- 

ship from Harvard University. 

Avsert C. Barnes is a sociologist who has formulated 
and developed the theories underlying the Barnes 
Foundation through practical application cf them in 
an industrial enterprise. 

ALFrep Kreymporc has published a number of volumes 
of free verse and short plays, among them Mush- 
rooms, Plays for Poet-Mimes, Plays for Merry 
Andrews. He was founder and editor of Others, and 
during its first few months one of the editors of 
Broom. 

Tuomas Craven has written numerous articles on 
aesthetics for the Dial and the New Republic and is 
the author of a novel, Paint, recently issued by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 

WALTER pe LA Mare has published several volumes of 
poetry. Among the more recent are New Poems, 
Down-A-Down-Derry and The Veil. 

Ernest Boyrp, journalist and critic, a native of Dublin, 
Ireland, is at present living in New York. He is the 
author of Ireland’s Literary Renaissance, Appre- 
ciations and Depreciations, and the translator and 
editor of a series of French classics being issued by 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Louis UnTermeyer has published a number of volumes 
of poetry and criticism, the most recent of which is 
Roast Leviathan, recently issued by Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 
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THE 
NEW STUDENT 


An international student fortnightly de- 
voted to honest education and free 
speech in the colleges. 

“Never, since the Middle Ages have students so or- 


ganized themselves as now. A return may soon be 
expected to the times when (as at St. Andrews to- 


day) students chose their own Vice-Chancellor and 
even appointed their own proctors and professorial 
staff.” 


Graham Wallas, 
speaking at the English National 
Union of Students, Now. 23, 1922. 


FOLLOW WITH US THE 
STUDENT RENASCENCE 


Wisconsin students publish an inde- 
pendent political organ. 


Chinese students oust notoriously 
corrupt public officials. 
German students elect a national 
student congress with large powers. 
To THE NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM 
2929 Broadway, N. Y. 
I enclose $1.90 for a year’s subscription (18 issues published 
during the college year) to THE NEW STUDENT 
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TAM 


The end of the war did not see the end of propa- 
ganda. 


Today distorted news is still being employed to create 
class hatred and foment strife within and without the 


nations. 


Che Manchester Guardian 
Wierkly 


gives in concise form all the important news of the 
world without distortion or suppression of FACTS. 


Tainted News 
: 


Week by week it also has an unbiased discussion of 
international politics and a full book review that keeps 
the reader posted on the best in the current literature 
of all countries. 


UCUUSAQAOUAGHYA LORENA OURS HONE OONNU OGL TAA SLGNOEH EA UOORAGDORAMNNOUUAAAADODA QUAL DERG ONAL LAUD) dt 18d NY 


An hour or two of time spent each week with The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly keeps a man’s knowl- 
edge of the world in repair and equips him to judge 
for himself what in the history of his own time is of 
enduring value. 





—_—_—— — -— -— MAIL COUPON BELOW — 


To THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
222 West 42nd St., 
New York City. 


I enclose three dollars for a year’s subscription to THE 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN WEEKLY, to be mailed to 
me direct from Manchester, England, commencing with the 
current issue. 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


A Lifetimes Travel 


in Four Months 





Canadian Pacific 
Agents 


Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Peari St. 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Soo Line. Depot 
Kansas City, Mo., 601 Railway 
Express Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. S. 
Montreal, 141 Saint James St. 
New York, Madison Ave. at 44th 
St 


Philadelphia, Locust & 15th St. 
Pittsburgh, 340 Sixth Ave 
Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St. 
Seattle, 608 Second Ave. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1419 New 
York Ave. 





iT SPANS 





EIGHTEEN COUNTRIES IN ONE CRUISE 





4 





To sail around the world! 
To ports of a thousand romances! 


Now, for the first time, you can make the Grand Tour 
on the magnificent Empress of Canada (33,000 tons 
displacement) under Canadian Pacific management all 
the way. This simple statement guarantees the high 
character of this Cruise Magnificent scheduled to sail 
from New York, January 30, 1924. 

Everything will be Canadian Pacific standard—there 
is none better. 

What golden experiences, what priceless memories 
these four months will give you—four months that 
yield a lifetime’s travel. 

Fare $1600 and up from starting point in United States 
or Canada, back to starting point. Limit 500 guests. 
Shore excursions at ports of call included in fare. 
Privilege to side trip across India. Fifteen days over- 
land Shanghai to Yokohama. Eight days across the 
Flowery Kingdom. Privilege of stop-over in China or 
Japan, using any later Empress to Vancouver. 
Romance in excelsis. The last stone in the arch of 
culture. The greatest of all vacations. Around the 
globe under the flag of a Canadian Pacific Empress. 
The world 2 passing Pageant at your feet. 

Le tthe nearest Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent send 
you booklet and particulars. Let him look after all 
arrangements for you. 


su, the World 
Cruise 






THE WORLD 























Complete descriptive i inter- 

SEXOLOGY national catalog of Sex 

3ooks sent to adult read- 

ers. Special catalog - Advanced Sex Books 
for members of Professions. 


Send 10c postage for International Catalog. 
Desk A, 5 Columbus Circl 
The BOOK LEAGUE ~°*" New York City 


The Truth About: 
1) Coué and Autosuggestion 
2) Dr. Abrams’ Methods 


Cancer, How to Prevent and Cure It—Stoutness— 
All About the Eyes—Pyorrhea, How to Prerent It 
Kic.—All this for 50 cents.—Regular subscriptien 
$2.00.—RATIONAL LIVING, 61 Hamilton Place, 
New York. 











ALASKA, our last frontier. If you can rough 
it, with a little help, have a real vacation with 
us in this wonderland, now for the first time 
easily reached. Magnificent scenery, comfortable 
camps, hunting, fishing, prospecting, exploring. 
Guests limited to twenty. The Taku River Com- 
pany, Juneau, Alaska 
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Personnel 
Administration 


Eight Weeks tatensivn_Geuree Begins April 2, 





Lectu by f contains, conferences, vis- 
its to plants, field werk, etc. Subjects include: 
factepet M Health and Safety, Train- 


Industrial helogy and Physielccy. Wa 
Incentives, “ae 4 Activities, Joint Rela. 
tions —_— Management, Employment Sta- 


aes & for catalog te the 


BUREAU OF 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
H. C. Metcalf, Director 
17 W. 47th St. . Bryant 5790 New York 














Senator William E. 


B O R A H 


will speak on 


the Release of the Political Prisoners 


at 
*=XINGTON THEATRE 
(Sist Street and Lexington Avenue) 
2 P. M, SUNDAY, MARCH urth 
under the auspices of the 


WORLD WAR VETERANS 
General Admission Free 
Reserved Platform Seats at $2.00 each may be 
secured from Mrs. Nathelie Elis, 167 W, 12 
St. or Stuyvesant 4542 


Joun Haynes Hoimes, Chairman 
SP 


THE FZOPLES INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 


8 o'clock 

Friday Evening, March 16—Everett Dean Martin: 
“The New Liberalism and the Idea ef Revo- 
lution.” 

Sunday Evening, March (8—Dr Wn. P. Mon- 
tague: “The Existence ef the Soul.” 

Tuesday Evening, March 20—Carl Van Doren: 
“Pioneers and Artists.’ 











G. Arnold Shaw Presents 
MISS MAUDE ROYDEN 


TOWN HALL 
MONDAY EVENING, MARCH (9th, at 8.15 
Farewell Lecture Subject = 
“What America Owes to the World 
Remaining Tickets $2.75, $2.20, incl. tax 
Mail orders filled in order of their receipt by 
G. ARNOLD SHAW 
5733 Grand Central Terminal, New York 








THAT BOOK YOU WANTI 
We have ever 1,000,000 (Secondhand and Now) 
en every conceivable subject in steck. On ap- 
proval. Also Rare Beoks and Sets of Authors. 
Catalogues free. Mention requirements. Com- 
missions executed 
FOYLES, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng 








FIGURES 
and their 


MEANING 


The statistics are from official 
publications. 


They are interpreted for the 
American labor world by 


LELAND OLDS 
former head of the research bureau, 
Railway Employes Department, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, now Indus- 

trial Editor, The Federated Press. 

Send for sample copy of the 


ECONOMIC NEWS SERVICE 


Published weekly, $10 a year 
($25 to publications) 


THE FEDERATED PRESS 





511 N. Peoria St. Chicago 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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“LETTERS OF A 


SELF-MADE RACE” 











° TITLE Mr. 
© Wells should 
have given this 
latest and greatest 
work of Jhis, is 
“Letters of a Self-Made Race 
to Its Sons.” For that is pre- 
cisely what it is. In this book 
you seem to hear the race itself, 
now in the first flush of power, 
telling you the story of its early 
struggles, its adventures and es- 
capes, its victories, and defeats, 
its meannesses, its tricks and its 
moments of high heroism. 
Someone has said that the whole 
story of any man’s life would 
make a great novel. How much 
greater novel, then, is this pri- 
vate diary of a parvenu race, 
risen from the gutters of time 
to lordship of the world? It’s 
not a’together a pretty story. 
But it’s exactly the kind of story 
that ought to give the sons of 
this hard, cruel, heroic old 
fighter pride in their ancestry 
and determination to use wisely 
the power he has left them. And 
the book closes with this inspir- 
ing message— 
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New Republic Edition 


Reproduced '% actual size 
Printed from original plates 
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Over 400 pages | 
212 Illustrations wont | 
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Bound in scarlet, gold-stamped 











oe E HAVE DREAMS; we 

have at present undiscip- 
lined but ever increasing power. Can 
we doubt that presently our race will 
more than realize our boldest ima- 
ginations, that it will achieve unity 
and peace, that it will live, the chil- 
dren of our blood and lives will live, 
in a world made more splendid and 
lovely than any > palin or garden that 
we know, going on from strength to 
strength, in an ever widening circle 
of adventure and _ achievement? 
What man has done, the little tri- 
umph of his present state, and all this 
history we have told, form but the 
prelude to the things that man has 
got to do.” 





AN WE DOUBT IT?” 

We must not doubt it. For 
on our belief its realization de- 
pends. As Herbert Croly point- 
ed out in a recent New Re- 
public, the belief in the ultimate 
regeneracy of humanity is one 
of those religious truths which 
are true only in so far as you 
believe them. If mankind is not 
to repeat the old cycle of “shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves in three 
(or 300) generations,” it will 
be because we have kept the 
faith—and made it grow. In 
such books as Wells’ “Short 
History’ and such journals as 
The New Republic the vision 
lives. Both book and journal, 
the one from age to age, the 
other from week to week, pre- 
sent, in the light of the vision, 
those scientific truths—the facts 
—that make the dream come 
true. It is for this reason that 
The New Republic has arranged 
for its own edition of this great 
work. And it is also for this 
reason that hundreds of readers 
of The New Republic have al- 
ready accepted the combination 
offer of book and journal at a 
price that only cooperation has 
made possible. 


THe New REPUBLIC, 421 West 218T STREET, New YorkK City 


For the enclosed $6.80 send me The New Republic for a year and “Short History of the World” (New Republic Edition). 
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JUST PUBLISHED IN THE NEW REPUBLIC EDITION 


A Ne 7 REE BET BT EE SE 














Shall A Great Industrial 
Conflict Be Settled 


By Freezing and Starving Women and Children? 
By Unjust Injunctions Against Peaceful Activities ? 
By False Arrests, Iniquitous Fines and Exorbitant Bail? 


If You Believe It Shall Not 


Give Proof of Your Belief On the Coupon Below 


This Shopmen’s Strike began last July. 
Two hundred thousand men and their 
families are affected on those _ railroads 
where the issue has not been settled. 


Every resource has been exhausted by 


these men and their organizations. No 
finer body of American workingmen can 
be found. 


The New Republic has kindly consented 


to receive contributions to this cause 


This space is donated by The Church League For Industrial Democracy by vote of its 
Administrative Comm xtee. 
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THE New REPvusBLic, 
421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find cheque for $ 


Defense Fund. 























